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She Laughs Last 


Characters 
Kay CornELL, 15 
Betu CornELL, her sister, 20 
Mrs. CoRNELL 
Nora, the maid 
Sur RuTLEDGE bridesmaids 
Carou Davis 
Aunt CLARABELLE 
Aunt AGATHA 
Great-AunT ELLA 
Miss Simpson, a dressmaker 


SertinG: A bedroom. Wedding presents 
are displayed on the sheet-covered 

4 bureau and extra tables. On the wall 
at right hang a wedding dress and 
veil and a pink evening dress. 

At Rise: Kay and Betu CornE LL are 
sitting on a bed. 





Beto: Try to remember, Kay, you 
have a responsible position. After 
all, it was very nice of me to let 
you be maid of honor. 

Kay (Shrugs): A matter of economy 
more than honor. I had that pink 
dress. Saved buying a bridesmaid’s 
gown. 


ttt 
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by Marjorie B. Paradis 


Bern: That’s beside the point. What 
I’m trying to impress on you is the 
necessity of acting with a little dig- 
nity. After all, you’re going on six- 
teen. 

Kay (Polishing her nails): I know, I 
know, you never let me forget my 
age. But usually you say I’m only 
a child of fifteen. 

Betu (Digs under the sheet and pulls 
out a drawer from which she takes a 
little pile of white satin lingerie. 
Sighs): Oh, dear, you are very tire- 
some. 

Kay: I know I’m tired — running er- 
rands for you. (Enter Mrs. Cor- 
NELL, a good-looking woman dressed 
in light gray) Why, Mommie, booted 
and spurred already? 

Mrs. CorNELL: With all the relations 
in the house someone has to start. 
Beth, dear, the expressman’s just 
taken your trunk. Made me feel 
very sad to see it go. 

Kay: You’ve been having a fit for 
fear they wouldn’t come. 

Mrs. CorNELL, Kay, my dear, you’re 


too young to realize what this means 
to a mother. 

Kay: See, Beth. I’m only a child. 
But I know what it means to me. 
It means I’ll have this room alone 
and I won’t have all my clothes 
squeezed to one end of the closet, 
take the left-over duds Beth’s tired 
of, and best of all it means that 
maybe next summer I can go to 
the Ranch Summer Camp. 

Mrs. Corne.u: I know how disap- 
pointed you are, dear, but with the 
expense of this wedding — 

Kay: I’m not grousing, Mother — 
merely counting my blessings. 

Mrs. CorNELL (Looking at presents): 
I wonder what’s happened to your 
Aunt Ella’s present. 

Kay: Maybe she’s bringing it with her 
in her ancient Rolls Royce. Per- 


haps she’s going to loosen up and 


present Beth with one of her 
cherished spinning wheels! 

Betu (Aghast): Oh, Mother, what if 
she should! Imagine! In our modern 
apartment! 

Mrs. CorNneELL: Don’t borrow trouble 
dear. She has some beautiful china. 

Bern: But I don’t want any of her 
old stuff. There’s only one sensible 
present she could give — money. 

Mrs. Cornett (Nods): And that’s 
exactly what I think it’ll be. She’s 
due any minute — and whatever it 
is, act grateful. 

Kay: The funny old darling. I love 
her — such a sense of humor! She 
knows her old Rolls is a joke, but 
she told me she’d feel disloyal getting 
a new car. 

Mrs. CorNELL: Remember, Beth, she’s 
very old. 


Kay: And rich. 

Mrs. CorNELL: Kay, that sounds very 
crass. (Sighs) Your father’s be- 
coming — difficult. Says he’ll look 
like a dressed-up monkey walking 
down the aisle. 

Kay: Tell him monkeys have little 
red coats of their own, they don’t 
hire cutaways. 

Mrs. CorNELL: Please, Kay, don’t say 
anything about hiring. I'll get him 
busy with canasta — amuse your 
uncle, too. (Enter Nora carrying 
five cartons.) 

Nora: More loot. 

Mrs. CorNE.L: Oh, dear, must we get 
the place all messy again! 

Bertu: I haven’t time to open them. 

Kay: I will. 

Mrs. CorneELL: Yes, I suppose they 
must be exhibited. 

Kay (Cutiing strings): If I ever have 
to send a present I’ll buy a tooth 
pick and get it off the day I receive 
the invitation. Remember how ga- 
ga we were about the first arrivals! 
(Pulls out a silver sandwich plate) 
Kate Byes. 

Beru: The fifth. Write it in my book, 
will you. 

Kay (Tears open next box and take: 
out a pair of silver candle sticks): 
Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Parsons. 

Betu: Don’t people realize there's 
such a thing as electricity? 

Kay: Sure. Look at your forest d 
lamps. (Opens next box and looks 
in) A dozen sherbets from Mr. ani 
Mrs. Donald Flitner. 

Beru: Put them with the others. I’ve 
simply got to take a bath. 

Kay: Here’s a little one. (Opens bo: 
and takes out a glass table bell) 
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Hilda Simpson. 

Beru (Interested): That’s nice. (Takes 
itand rings it) Haven’t any. 

Kay: Cheer up, here’s the last. (Opens 
box and takes out a very ugly vase) 
Wow! 

Bera: Murder! What do I do with that! 

Mrs. CoRNELL: Who sent it? 

Kay (Reads card on handle): ‘“To my 
dear grand-niece with love from 
Aunt Ella.” 

Betu: No! 

Kay: That’s what it says. (Mrs. 
CoRNELL takes vase and reads for her- 
self, then nods.) 

Beru: Oh, Mother, how can I thank 
her? Why, it’s hideous! 

Mrs. CornELL (Uncertainly): I don’t 
know much about this sort of thing. 

Kay: Don’t your eyes tell you any- 
thing? 

Mrs. CoRNELL (Encouraged): Maybe 
that’s the answer. Probably Aunt 
Ella couldn’t see very well. 

Nora: Should I clean up the truck? 

Mrs. CorNELL: Please, Nora. I don’t 
know what we’d do without you. 
(Nora packs up boxes and departs. 
Bera takes vase, studies it and shivers 
as she hands it back to Kay.) 

Kay: Where’ll I hide it? 

Mrs. Cornett: You can’t hide it. 
Aunt Ella would never forgive us. 
And you girls are old enough to 
realize it would be very short- 

- sighted to anger the poor old dear. 

Kay: And be cut off? Hum .. . I bet 
no one will get a cent. She’ll endow 
a parking lot as a final resting place 
for old Rolls Royces. (Stands vase 
in a conspicuous place) 

Betu: Oh, not there. (Sets it behind a 
lamp) 


Mrs. CorNnE.u: No, dear, that would 
never do. (Places vase in front of 
lamp. Enter AUNT CLARABELLE, her 
hair in curlers, and AUNT AGATHA.) 

Aunt CLARABELLE (In a gay, lilting 
tone): May we come into the bride’s 
dressing room? 

Bern: I’m just going to take a bath. 

Aunt Aaatua (In a severe tone): Nora 
says Aunt Ella’s present has arrived. 

Aunt CLARABELLE: I[’m all a-twitter-. 

Kay: You don’t know nothin’ yet. 
Shut your eyes. (Picks up vase and 
exhibits it) 

Aunt CLARABELLE 
really! 

Aunt AGaTHa: Not really what? 
Don’t any of you know a thing about 
ceramics? Let me study it, Kay. 

Beru: It would please me, Aunt 
Agatha, if you’d make it a life study. 

Aunt Aaatua: Tut, tut, you foolish 
girl. (Puts on glasses, examines vase, 
nodding the while) First I thought it 
was Syro-Persian, but no— it’s a 
Rhodian vase. Turkish pottery — 
13th century. Usually they use 
white slip, but sometimes this shade 
of salmon. They always went in 
for bright colors. 

Bera: You mean it’s valuable? 

Aunt Acatua: The value of a thing is 
relative. But I should say, were you 
to estimate the cost of all your other 
presents, even including the lamp 
I gave you, and multiply the sum 
by — er — ten — 

Mrs. CornE LL: Really, Agatha? You 
think it is actually a museum piece? 

Aunt Acatua: Of course I do. Look 
at it. See for yourself. 

Beru: I’d like to sell it. 

Mrs. Corne.u: Not while Aunt Ella 


(Giggles): Not 











lives, my dear. It didn’t seem pos- 
sible she could send anything so ugly. 

Aunt Acatua: Ugly! It’s exquisite! 

Mrs. Cornet: Of course it is, when 
you know — 

Aunt AGatua: I don’t want to be re- 
sponsible for it. (Sets it down gently) 

Betu: Maybe we’d better give it a 
more prominent place. (Moves it 
to the center of the table) 

Mrs. CorNnELL: I’m so glad you told 
us, Agatha, before Aunt Ella ar- 
rived. Better get your bath, my 
dear, Miss Simpson will be here soon 
to get you into your dress. At the 
end time always flies. I want to 
see the caterers. (Exit Mrs. Cor- 
NELL, left.) 

Betu: Now I am going. (Exit Bern.) 

Aunt CLARABELLE: When I get my 
Hollywood curlers out, Kay, would 
you comb my hair? 

Kay: Sure. Gladly. 

Aunt CLARABELLE (Leaving): Coming, 
Agatha? 

Aunt AGaTHA: In a minute. Kay, 
when the bridesmaids come don’t 
let them touch that vase. I’ll speak 
to the detective when he arrives. 

Kay: Grand! Sounds like a murder 
mystery! ‘The Story of the Bride 
and the Persian Poison Vase.” 

Aunt Acatua: It really isn’t any joke. 
I’m sure your father isn’t insured 
for anything like that. (Hait Aunt 
AGATHA) 

Kay (Goes over and looks at vase. Calls) : 
Hey, Beth, there’s a slip inside. Bet 
it was bought in Macy’s basement. 

(Puts her hand in — and cannot get 

it out. She lifis vase off table and 

tries to pull it off, but fails. This 
struggle goes on for some time. Still 








unable to get her hand out she holds 











I 
her arm straight up with vase inverted § Ka 
toward ceiling. Enter Suz and Carot, 
carrying hat boxes.) ( 

Sue: Hello, Statue of Liberty. CA 

Kay: Oh, hello, girls. t 

Caro: Where’s the bride? Su: 

Kay: Taking a bath. And I hope she | 
doesn’t hurry. I 

Sur: What’s cooking? Ca 

Kay: I’m in Dutch, or in vase, or j 
somethin’. I reached into thisdarned | Ky 
thing to get something and I can’t ] 
get my hand out. CA 

Sue: Smash it. q 

Kay: Gosh, no! They say it’s worth } Ka 
a fortune. ] 

Caro: Who sent it? ME 

Kay: Aunt Ella. ] 

Sue: That terribly rich old aunt? Oh! | Ka 

Kay: Imagine what Beth’ll say when | M: 
she finds out what I’ve done. Ka 


Sue: You got your hand in. Why can’t 
you get it out? Ca 
Kay: That’s a helpful question. Here’s ( 
an idea. Will one of you sneak 
down to the little room at the end ( 
of the hall? In the drawer of the 
















é 
sewing machine you’ll find an oil can. ] 
Caro.: Sure, I will. That might do } Br 
it. (Exit CAROL.) t 
Sue: You mean to say that frightful- ¢ 
looking thing is actually valuable? y 
Kay: So they say. Persian pottery a r 
million years old. F 
Sue: Beth’ll be wild, and I don’t won- ! 
der — and I don’t blame her. After j 
all, Kay, you can be very trying. ti 
Kay: I’m trying now, goodness knows. e 
Aunt CLARABELLE (Calls offstage): § Ka 
Kay, Kay, dear. Be 
Kay: Yes, Aunt Clarabelle? Ka 








Aunt CLARABELLE: Can you come 
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now and help me comb out my curls? 

Kay: In a minute, Aunt Clarabelle. 
I’m in the middle of something. 
(Carou returns with oil can.) 

CaroL: Now let’s see. (Squirts oil 
through top of vase) 

Sue: What a mess. Also, how do you 
know but what oil might dissolve 
pottery. 

Carou (Straightens, frightened): Could 
it? 

Kay (Struggles to extricate herself): 
No soap. 

Carnot: Soap! Soap’s the thing. 
They always use soap. 

Kay: You can’t get in our bathroom. 
Beth’s there. 

Mrs. CorNELL (Calls, offstage): Kay, 
Kay. 

Kay: Yes, Mother. 

Mrs. CorNELL: I need you. 

Kay: Yes, Mother, in a minute. 

Mrs. CorNELL: No, immediately. 

Carnot: Will I do, Mrs. Cornell? 
(Exit Carou, left.) 

Kay: There’s one girl who remained 
decent after she grew up. (Breru 
enters from right in negligee. Kay 
puts her hand behind her.) 

Betu: Hello, Sue. You and Carol are 
to dress in Aunt Clarabelle’s room. 
She’ll be ready any minute. Any- 
way, I don’t want you to sit down 
once you get your dress on. Got 
some more graft since last night. 
Aunt Ella’s come across, at last. 
You'll die when you — (Looks along 
the table of gifts) Where — where on 
earth — 

Kay: What are you looking for? 

Beru: The vase, of course. 

Kay: Oh, that. 

Bern: Did you put it anywhere? 





Kay: Yes, a thing as valuable as that 
— until the detective comes. Show 
her your collection of sandwich plates. 

Sue: Oh, did you get another? I 
might have known. 

Betu: Not as pretty as yours, Sue. 
Not nearly. Get out the vase, Kay. 

Kay (Murmurs): Easier said than 
done. 

Beru: You won’t appreciate it, Sue. 
At first I didn’t myself. Aunt Ella 
has the funniest idea—but she 
knows antiques. It’s worth a for- 
tune. Probably George and I’ll have 
to take out a special insurance. 

Kay (Eagerly): Against breaking? 

Betu: Yes, that, too, I suppose. 
Where is it? 

Kay (Holds out her hand): Here. 

Betu: What on earth... ? 

Kay: There’s a sales slip inside. I can 
feel it with my fingers. 

Bertu: Take it out. 

Kay: I can’t. 

Beru: Can’t — can’t what? 

Kay: Can’t get my hand out. I’m 
afraid to pull too hard. Don’t get 
excited, Beth. I'll be very careful 
while you get it insured — then 
if it breaks — 

Beru: That’s just ducky. Have you 
forgotten you’re to be maid of honor 
at four o’clock? 

Kay: That’s all right. I'll cut the 
sleeve of my dress—and we can 
hide the vase with the bouquet. 

Sue (Laughs): Or stick it in —a new 
touch. 

Beru (Excited): This isn’t any joke. 
An hour before the wedding and 
you pull a stunt like that. 

Kay: Nearer two hours. A lot can 

happen in that time. 





Bera: And probably will with you 
around. Didn’t I beg you, for once 
in your life to try and behave? 

Kay: I only reached in for the slip. 

Beru: Let me try. (Takes hold of vase 
and almost pulls Kay off her feet) 
You can do the darndest things. 

Kay: I didn’t get measles. 

Beru: You may have them this minute 
—give them to all the guests. I 
wouldn’t put it past you. But of all 
the ways I thought of that you 
might ruin the wedding, I never 
imagined this! 

Kay: Oh, Beth, I haven’t ruined any- 
thing — not yet. Look, you have 
everything! A beautiful day, a 
grand guy, a long honeymoon and a 
raft of beautiful presents, including 
— (Holds up vase) I'll go to bed and 
diet — get thin asa rail... 

Betu: Don’t waste time talking non- 
sense. Maybe you’d better go to 
the doctor’s. 

Kay: And have him cut off my hand? 
(CAROL returns.) 

Caro.: Hi, Beth. So you know. 

Betu: Yes, I know. Didn’t I tell you? 

Caro: We'll get it off. How about 
ice? Bind some ice cubes around 
her wrist? 

Beru (Shrugs): Might be worth trying. 

Caro: Can I get them? 

Beru: No, let’s keep the family out of 
this, if we can. I'll get them. (E£zit 
Betu, left.) 

Aunt CLARABELLE (Calls, offstage): 
Kay, dear—the girls want my 
room. 

Caro. (Whispers): Can I help? 

Kay (Nods): All right, Aunt Clara- 

belle, I’m sending one of the brides- 

maids. A regular beautician. (zit 











CaroL, left.) What would I do with- 
out her! 

Sue (Who has been looking at gifts): § 
I guess it would be better for all f 84": 
concerned if you didn’t do anything J ‘° 
— ever. This newest sandwich plate AUNT 

is bigger than the one I gave her. 

Maybe it’s plated. (Turns it over 





AUNT 








BETH 


and sighs) No, it’s sterling. Did the — ™¥ 
ice hammer come today? (Picks up me 
silver hammer) an 
Kay: I don’t think so. AUN1 
Sue: She really has very nice things. int 
Bern (Returns with ice cubes in a dish = 


towel): Hold out your arm. (Wraps J _ 
cubes about Kay’s arm above the vase) Kay: 
You’d better sit down, before you | ‘* 




























trip and fall. Bert 
Kay: Ugggg . . . this ought to do Kay 
something. s 
Bern: And quick. Any minute, now, | 4 
Aunt Ella’ll be barging in. Cls 
Aunt Acatua (Enters left in a dark to 
crepe dress): Here I am all ready fev 
ahead of Clarabelle, and she pro- § 327 
mised her room for the bridesmaids.  *4¥ 
Bern: Aunt Agatha — Sue Rutledge, §_ PU 
one of my bridesmaids. (They smile Bert 
at each other.) (T 
Aunt Acatua (To Kay, who has hidden }_ 
vase under robe): Well, I must say, Kay 
with a wedding coming along any — 

C 





minute, you look very relaxed. 
Bera: That’s right. I made her sit 

down. It’s awfully exciting for a 

girl as young as Kay—and it 






































wouldn’t help any if she fainted. he 
Aunt Acarna: Kay faint? I wouldn’t § ¥° 
let that worry me. (Walks along the $=" 
displayed gifts) That vase —I want § °° 
to see — the colors I know, clash — AUN 
good. And if the leaves are pointed . 








— Where did you put it? 


Kay: Put away in safe hands. 

Aunr AGATHA: Could you get it out, 
just a minute. I want to make sure. 

Kay: Later, Aunt Agatha. Just now 
we’re too busy. 

Aunt Acatua (Reproachfully): Busy 
— you? 

Beru: Yes, Aunt Agatha. We haven’t 
much time and we want to sort of 
mentally rehearse the march and — 
and all that. . 

Aunr AcaTHA: Oh, I see. I won’t 
intrude. (Ezits left with dignity.) 
Beta (Takes off ice): Now let’s try. 

(Pulls vase) Won’t give. 

Kay: When my hands freeze they al- 
ways seem to swell. 

Betu: Then what do you suggest? 

Kay (Shrugs): My brain feels as numb 
as my arm. (CaRou returns, left) 


Carou: I had such fun with your Aunt 
Clarabelle. She says she’ll be ready 


to turn the room over to us in a 

few seconds. Any luck? 

j Bern: Yes. Bad. 

Kay (Hugging her arm): Maybe if I 
put the vase under hot water — 
BerH: And cracked it — a swell idea. 
(To Caro) Did Aunt Clarabelle say 

whether Aunt Ella’s arrived? 

Kay: You’d hear her truck. 

Bera: Meanwhile, time’s flying and we 
accomplish nothing! 

Kay: We haven’t broken it yet. 

AunT CLARABELLE (Enters, left, looking 
very charming in a light lace dress, 
her hair nicely curled): The room is 
yours, girls. 

Ber: My bridesmaids, Aunt Clara- 
belle, Sue and Carol. 

Aunt CLARABELLE: Carol’s my friend 
for life. I saw your dresses in the 
closet, girls, and I think they’re 
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beautiful. I hope you both catch 
the bouquet. 

Kay (Who has again hidden the vase): 
I suppose I’m out of the running. 
Would you all say anything in the 
hand is worth two in the bush? 
(Sound of a noisy car. They all 
listen.) 

Beru: She’s arrived! 

Aunt CLARABELLE: Now you'll have 
to work up your thanks for that 
hideous vase. I dcn’t care what 
Agatha says, or who made it when 
— it’s an atrocity. Where have you 
put it? 

Beru: Away. 

Aunt CLARABELLE: Good idea. Keep 
it in a vault. Every bride always 
has one monstrosity. I got a white 
enameled chair with pink satin rib- 
bon run through it. 

Sue: Was it valuable? 

Aunt CLARABELLE: N-no, but useful. 
I have it yet. I’ve always kept it 
in the cellar next to the washing 
machine. That might be a good 
place for the vase. 

Bern: I don’t really think we ought 
to make fun of it. Aunt Ella was 
very generous. 

Aunt CLARABELLE: Maybe. I know 
she has plenty of funny what-nots 
and antimacassars, but I never saw 
anything as ugly as that piéce de 
risibility. 

Kay: That’s exactly what I think, 
Aunt Clarabelle. 

Betru: Well, she’s probably in the 
house this very minute. So it might 
be just as well if we change the 
subject. 

Sue: Hadn’t we better dress? 

Beru: I think so. The candid camera 









said I wasn’t to touch my dress 
until she came. Speaking of angels 
—’afternoon, Miss Simpson. 

Miss Simpson (A small, thin woman, 
carrying an envelope bag enters with 
little hopping steps, like a bird): Am I 
too early? I don’t want to intrude. 

Kay: That’s right — never get into 
anything you can’t get out of. 

Miss Simpson: If I’m in the way... 

Betu: Not at all. Miss Simpson, my 
bridesmaids, Carol Davis and Sue 
Rutledge. You know my aunt. 

Miss Simpson: Know her-—I made 
her wedding gown! 

Aunt CLARABELLE: And I amount to 
a lot more now than I did then. 
Remember how thin I was! 

Bretu: Maybe you’d better all get out 
and let Miss Simpson — 

Aunt CLARABELLE: That’s right. Come 
on, girls, I’ll show you my room. 
(Exit Aunt CLARABELLE, SUE and 
Caro1, left.) 

Kay: What’ll I do? 

Beru: Honestly, Miss Simpson, that 
child — she’s rammed her hands into 
one of my gifts, a vase that’s worth 
a fabulous amount and now she 
can’t get it out. 

Miss Srmpson: How awkward. 

Beru: Rath-er. Can you really manage 
to hide it, Kay, if Miss Simpson 
rips your sleeve? 

Kay: Sure I can. 

Betu: There’s her dress, Miss Simp- 
son. You'll have to rip the armhole, 
too, and sew her in. 

Miss Simpson: Tut, tut. Just at this 
time! (Takes down dress from hanger 
and studies vase. Nods and extracts 


equipment from bag.) 


man’ll be here soon. Miss Simpson Mrs. Cornett (Calls off): Beth, Beth 





dear. Your Aunt Ella’s here. May 
we come up? 

Bertu: Yes, Mother, in a minute. (To 
Kay) Go in the bathroom, Kay, 
You’d better go too, Miss Simpson. 
Fix her up in there. I'll get you a 
scarf. (Digs under sheet and gets a 
pretty pink scarf.) Here. Hurry. 
And be careful. (Exit Kay and Miss 
Srmpson with the dress, right, as Mrs. 
CORNELL comes in left, with Aunt 
ELLA.) 

Aunt Etta (In a deep booming voice): 
Happy the bride the sun shines on. 
(She carries a cane and a package, 
which she sets down.) 

Beru: Yes, Aunt Ella, I’m very happy. 

Aunt Exua: Good. If a girl isn’t 
happy on her wedding day when 
would she be . . . I see you have 
plenty of trash. (Waves cane toward 
gifts) That’s what I call the stuff 
that’s made today. Furniture be- 
comes unglued, silver so thin it dents 
when you pick it up. Where’s the 
vase T sent. von — come yet? 

Beru: Oh, yes, Aunt Ella, just a few 
minutes ago. Aunt Agatha said not 
to leave it out until the detective 
came. 

Aunt Etta: Agatha said that, did she? 
Smart girl, Agatha. 

Bertu: Isn’t she! She knows all about 
ceramics — it’s Persian, thirteenth 
century, I think she said. Is that 
right? 

Aunt E.ta: I don’t know anything 




























about the Persian part of it, but 1 Bk, 





know I put a lot of money into it. 


yi 


Beru: Oh, I’m sure you did, Aunt Ella. §\Mjs 


Aunt Eta: So you like it? 
Betu: Like it, I love it. 
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Aunt Etta: I mean, do you appreciate 
it for itself? 

Bern: Oh, of course I do, Aunt Ella. 
It’s so different. 

Aunt Extua: There’s more than one 
way for a thing to be different. 

Mrs. CorNELL: Where’s Miss Simp- 
son? I thought she came to dress you. 

Beru: She did, Mother, but first she’s 
dressing Kay. They’re in the bath- 
room. 

Mrs. CoRNELL: I hope, dear, you ap- 
preciate all Kay’s done for you. 
She’s run her legs off. 

Bern: I’d rather she’d run her hands 
off. 

Aunt Exxia: Don’t say a word against 
Kay. That child’s a chip of this old 
granite block. (Points to herself) 

Mrs. CorNELL: And she’s growing so 
pretty. If you'll excuse me, Aunt 
Ella, I'll go down and try to keep 
the men pacified. They get so im- 
patient. (Hxit Mrs. Cornett, left.) 

Aunt Exia: I remember when I was 
bridesmaid for your father — no, it 
was your grandfather. My goodness, 
how impatient the generations are 
to trip each other up — I remember 
your grandfather — no your great- 
grandfather — kept tramping up and 
down the drawing-room growling, 
“Come on, come on, we may as well 
go and get it over.” (Kay enters from 
right looking very lovely. The scarf 
hides the vase) Well, you young raga- 
muffin, it’s nice to see you when your 
shirt-tail’s not hanging out. 

Kay (With sincere warmth): Aunt Ella, 
you cross old precious. 

Miss Simpson (Comes in and takes the 
wedding dress down): Hadn’t we 
better dress in there? 


Bera: All right. I’ll come. (zit Bera 
right. Kay kisses AUNT ELLA.) 

Aunt Euia: What’s the matter, child? 
Broken your arm? 

Kay (Tucks vase more securely): No, 
indeed. Come over and see the 
presents. 

Aunt Exia: What did Aunt Agatha 
give? 

Kay: This lamp. 

Aunt Etta: Hum, she knows so much 
about pottery — those are manufac- 
tured by the thousands. I knew when 
she was a baby she’d grow up to 
be just what she is — a perfect fool. 

Kay: Aunt Clarabelle gave Beth that 
silver service. 

Aunt E.ta: She’s a fool, too — but a 
nice one. She couldn’t afford a 
present like that. Where’s my vase? 
Beth said it was put away for safe- 
keeping. I bet she’s ashamed of it. 

Kay: Oh, no, she isn’t. She’s terribly 
proud of it. 

Aunt Exia: You mean after Agatha 
told her its worth. She must have 
writhed when she first saw it. (The 
old woman giggles.) 

Mrs. CorNELL (Calls from offstage): 
Beth, are you ready? 

Kay: She’ll be dressed in a minute, 
Mother. 

Mrs. Cornett (Enters, daubing the 

perspiration from her forehead): The 

candid camera man’s here — we 
leave for the church in half an hour. 

He wants to take Beth’s picture in 

front of my dressing-table mirror. 

He’s taking some color pictures, too. 

Better not wear that scarf, Kay. 

(Kay clutches it close.) 


Aunt Etta: She’s hiding something 


under it. It couldn’t be a baby? 


Mrs. CoRNELL: 
matter? 

Kay: Oh, Mother, plenty. (Flings off 
scarf and exhibits the vase) 

Mrs. Cornet: Child, what are you 
doing with that beautiful vase? Put 
it right down. 

Kay: That’s just it. I can’t. 

Mrs. CorNELL: Can’t? 

Kay: No. I reached in to take out a 
slip and— and my hand’s stuck. 

Aunt Eta (Chuckles deeply): So that’s 
your story and as the young people 
say — you’re stuck with it. 

Mrs. Corne.tu: Kay! What are you 
going to do? We leave in a second. 

Kay: Hide it with the bouquet. 

Mrs. CorneE.L: Ridiculous. Here, let 
me get it off. (Starts to pull) 

Aunt Eta: Careful, Martha. 


Kay, what’s the 


Re- 


member its age —- age and value. 
Mrs. CorNneE LL: I am careful, but how 


can she march down the church aisle 
with that — that museum piece? 

Aunt Ewa: She might carry it in- 
stead of flowers. 

Kay: Please, Mother, don’t get ex- 
cited. I’m sure I can manage all 
right. 

Aunt Euxa: And in the reception line, 
will you offer the vase for the guests 
to shake? 

Kay: Oh, Aunt Ella, I thought you’d 
back me up. You always enjoy 
a joke and in a way, this could be 
considered funny. 

Mrs. CorneE.w: There’s nothing funny 
about it. Why didn’t you tell me 
before? Your father might be able 
to get it off. 

Aunt Etxa (Picks up the silver ham- 
mer): She needn’t bother him. Surely 
I can break. it as easily as he. 


Mrs. CorNnELL: He wouldn’t break it, 
Aunt Ella. I told him all about it. 
He appreciates it just as much as 
you do. Oh, dear, I thought I had 
enough to bother me. (BETH enter; 
in bridal gown.) Darling, you look 
wonderful. I’m so upset. You're to 
put your veil on in front of my 
mirror. The candid camera — the 
photographer’s here. You know§ } 
what your sister’s done? 

Bera: Know? Of course I know. Isn’t 
it awful! 

Aunt Et.a: She’s certainly got her 


self in pretty deep. What do youl jun 


say for yourself, Kay? 
Kay: I’m sorry. What more can I say? 
Aunt Exta: Don’t you realize you ma 


break it before it’s ever taken off?f jy) 


Bern: That’s what has me nearl 
crazy. 

Aunt Euta: Let me talk to Kay. You 
appreciate the danger? 

Kay: Yes, but I’ll be careful. 

Aunt Exua: Do you also appreciate 
the beauty of the vase? 

Kay: I know it’s valuable. 

Aunt Enza: That’s not the point 
Your sister’s taste is sufficientl 
educated for her really to see the 
artistic quality. What about you? 

Kay: You mean, do I think it’s pretty’ 

Mrs. CorNELL: Can’t we discuss thi 
later? The candid man — 

Aunt Eva: Just a minute, Marth: 
This is important. Do you admir§) 
it, Kay? 

Kay (Holds up vase and shakes 
head): Since you asked me, Aunt 
Ella, I think it stinks. 

Mrs. CorNnE.L and Bern: KAY! 

Kay (Shrugs): An honest question ¢ 
serves an honest answer. (MB 





Simpson enters from right, with veil 
over her arm.) 

Miss Srupson: This veil — 

Aunt Exxta (Holds up her hand for 
silence. She is still holding the silver 
hammer and shifts cane to left hand 
hooking tt over her arm): I really 
would like to see your Aunt Agatha 
for a minute. 

Mrs. CoRNELL: There’s so little time— 

Aunt Exua (Calls in a deep tone): 
Agatha. We'll settle this now. 

Aunt AGATHA (Hurries in): You called 
me, Aunt Ella? 

Aunt Exxa: Yes. It’s about the vase 
I sent. Kay doesn’t like it. 

‘S Aunt AcatHa: Suppose she doesn’t. 

She’s in no position to appreciate it. 


‘B Aunt Exiuta: We have to bow to the 


young, Agatha. The world will soon 
be theirs. (She takes hold of the end 
of the vase and hits it sharply with the 
silver hammer. It falls shattered to 
the ground.) 


late Auvr AcGaTHA: Aunt Ella, are you 


crazy? 

Aunt Exxa: I’m neither crazy, nor a 
fool. 

Bera (Aghast): Oh, Aunt Ella, what 

‘ have you done? 

Aunt Eta: I have smashed a — what 
does Agatha call it? —a museum 
piece. Look among the wreckage, 
Beth, for the slip your sister tried 
to get out for you. 

Miss Simpson: No, don’t. Let me. 
(She kneels and finds the paper.) Is 
this it? 

‘Aunt Exta: Looks like it. 

Bera (Takes it and lets out a gasp): 
Oh, Aunt Ella, five hundred dollars! 

Aunt Ex: If, as Kay might say, the 
check doesn’t bounce. 


Mrs. CornE.Lu: Why, Aunt Ella, that’s 
more than generous. And the vase? 

Aunt Exia: My maid won it tossing 
something on something. 

Aunt AGcaTua: So it was just a joke. 

Aunt Eta: That’s all, Agatha. I’m 
a silly old woman who enjoysa joke. 

Bera (Laughs gaily): Oh, it’s a won- 
derful joke! 

Aunt Etta: But maybe poor Kay 
doesn’t think it so funny. 

Kay: Of course I do, Aunt Ella. That’s 
why I love you. You’re always so — 
— so young. 

Aunt Exxa: Me young! Hum. Well, 
I love you, child, because you’re so 
honest. But mark my words, your 
silly old aunt is going to think up 
another joke for you to enjoy. And 
you know what they say — “He who 
laughs last’’— 

Kay (Gail): “Laughs best” — 

Aunt Etta: I brought an antique for 
you, too. (Gets package and talks as 
she unwraps it) Used to be quite a 
horse-woman once. (Takes out a 
nice pair of riding boots) Got old 
before they did — thought you 
might use them at camp. 

Mrs. CorNne.LL: How sweet of you, 
Aunt Ella, but with the wedding and 
all, Kay won’t be going this summer. 

Aunt Exta: No? What a pity. Take 
them, anyway, Kay. You'll find a 
slip of paper in one of them — but 
don’t get your hand stuck. 

Kay (Takes boots and pulls out a check) : 
Oh, Aunt Ella! Then I can go to 
camp! (Flings her arms wide, a boot 
in each hand) What a wonderful, 
wonderful, beautiful world! Let’s 
on with the wedding! 

THE END 


Because of the popularity of this play it is reprinted from the May, 1951, issue. 
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PRODUCTION NOTES 


Sue Laucus Last 
Characters: 10 female. 
Playing Time: 30 minutes. 


Costumes: Modern dress. During the first 
part of the play, Kay and Beth wear bath- 
robes. At the end of the play, Kay has put 
on the pink dress and Beth the bride’s dress. 
Mrs. Cornell wears a light gray evening 
dress. Nora wears a maid’s uniform. When 
they first enter, Aunt Agatha, Aunt Clara- 
belle, Sue and Carol wear street-length 
dresses. Later Aunt Agatha enters in a 
dark crepe evening dress, Aunt Clarabelle 
in a light lace dress. 


Properties: Nail polish, white satin lingerie, 
five packages wrapped in white and contain- 
ing a silver plate, glasses, bell, silver candle- 
sticks, and an ugly vase (note cards should 
be included in the packages, and a check 
should be in the vase), glasses for Aunt 
Agatha, hat boxes for Sue and Carol, oil 
can, ice cubes in dish towel, small bag of 
sewing equipment for Miss Simpson, pink 
scarf, cane and package containing riding 
boots with check in one of them for Aunt 
Ella, silver hammer. 


Setting: A bedroom. At center are two beds. 
Near the beds are two straight bedroom 
chairs. Bureaus are at left and right. The 
bureaus are covered with sheets, and sheet- 
covered tables fill up the room. These are 
covered with wedding presents, with the 
silver, the china, the clocks, lamps, etc., 
grouped separately. On the wall at right 
hang a wedding dress and veil and a pink 
evening gown. There are entrances at left 
and right. 


Lighting: No special effects. 
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Characters 

Kay Barton, a high school junior 

Mrs. BARTON, her mother 

\Gary Freups, Kay’s current interest 

GrorGE WASHBURN, a bank president 

Joyce WASHBURN, his attractive young 
niece 

Time: An evening in spring. 

Prace: The living room of the Barton 
home. 

Ar Rise: The stage is unoccupied. After 
a brief pause, Mrs. BARTON enters 
from door left. She carries a flower 
bowl containing a bouquet of rose buds. 

She moves to coffee table where she 
places bowl. But after stepping back 
to view the effect, she is not satisfied. 
She picks up bowl and crosses to 
table at right of stage. As she places 
bowl on table, Kay Barton enters 
from door right. Kay carries a pad 
and pencil. 

Mrs. Barton (Backs to center, as she 
views flowers): These roses do look 
nice. 

Kay (Briskly): Not there, Mother. On 
the coffee table. 

Mrs. Barton: But Kay, the coffee 
table is too low. I tried it. 

Kay: Please, Mother — 

Mrs. Barton (Dryly): I really can’t 
understand why the location of the 
flowers is so important. After all, 





this is a dinner party — not a wed- 
ding. 
Kay (Steps to table right): I’m placing 
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a bud vase here. (Smiles) You don’t 
mind, do you, Mother? 

Mrs. Barton (Sighs): If it makes you 
happier, I’ll shift them back to the 
coffee table. (Mrs. BARTON moves 
bowl from table right to coffee table. 
Kay drops pad and pencil on table 
right.) But I can’t follow your 
reasoning , Kay. 

Kay: You’re not supposed to. (Fondly) 
Anyway, you’re a sweet mother. 
(Kay pushes chcir to table.) 

Mrs. Barton (Deep in thought): I 
think everything’s ready. The ham, 
the sweet potatoes, the sauce — 
(As Mrs. Barton speaks, Kay drops 
into chair at table. She picks up 
pencil; writes on pad.) It’s so terribly 
important that we make a good im- 
pression on Mr. Washburn. (Turns 
to Kay) This is the first time we’ve 
entertained him for a meal and — 
(She gazes curiously at Kay.) Kay, 
what are you doing? 

Kay (Lightly): Nothing, really. (Con- 
tinues to write) 

Mrs. Barton (Sharply): Kay! 

Kay (Looks up): I’m just writing some 
instructions for Gary. 

Mrs. Barron: I can’t imagine why 
it’s necessary to write Gary Fields. 
He’s at this house almost every day. 
And he’ll be here for dinner in a 
few minutes. 

Kay (Brightly): Don’t give it another 
thought, darling. (Again she writes.) 


Mrs. Barton (Annoyed): Kay Barton, 
listen to me. (With a little sigh, 
Kay puts down her pencil.) For 
some reason you’re opposed to this 
dinner party tonight. 

Kay (With affected innocence): Why, 
Mother! How can you say that? 

Mrs. Barton: Yes, you are. Yet you 
know perfectly well what this means 
to us. George Washburn is presi- 
dent of the bank. Your father has 
applied for a loan so we can ex- 
pand our business. And Mr. Wash- 
burn hasn’t given us his answer. 

Kay (Impatiently): I know all of that, 
Mother — 

Mrs. Barton: So when [ learned that 
Mr. Washburn’s niece was arriving 
for a visit, I felt it was an excellent 
opportunity to extend an invitation. 
If we make a favorable impression 
on Mr. Washburn tonight, we might 
have a better chance of obtaining 
the loan. (Pointedly) But you didn’t 
like the idea. 

Kay (Vaguely): I was afraid it might 
be too much work for you — es- 
pecially since Father is out of town. 

Mrs. Barton: Nonsense! With your 
father away, Mr. Washburn knows 
that business matters won’t be dis- 
cussed. I told him that his niece 
would enjoy meeting you and Gary. 

Kar: But it’s just that — (Pause) I 
mean, we’ve never met Mr. Wash- 
burn’s niece. We really don’t know 
what sort of a person she is. 

Mrs. Barron (Suddenly): So that ex- 
plains it! 

Kay: Explains what? 

Mrs. Barton (Knowingly) : The reason 
you didn’t want me to invite Gary 
Fields. You were afraid that Miss 
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Joyce Washburn might be dripping 
with glamour. And if such was the 
case, you’d feel safer if Gary were 
home watching TV. 

Kay (With pretended denial): Mother, 
what a stupid idea! 

Mrs. Barton: You’re right. It’s a 
very stupid idea. (The doorbell rings.) 

Kay (Jumps up): That’s Gary! 
(Hastily gathers up pad and pencil) 

Mars. Barton: How do you know? 

Kay: I told him to come early. 
(Rushes to Mrs. Barron) Be a 
darling and entertain him a minute. 
I want to mend my face. (Gives 
Mrs. Barton a fleeting kiss; then 
exits left. Mrs. BARTON opens center 
door to admit Gary Fre.ps) 

Gary (Cheerfully): Good evening, Mrs. 
Barton. 

Mrs. Barton: Come in, Gary. (Gary 
enters.) 

Gary: It’s good to be back here again. 

Mrs. Barton (Dryly): That’s right, 
I don’t believe you’ve been around 
for all of two days. 

Gary (Laughs): I left myself wide open 
for that answer! 


Mrs. Barton: We're always glad to { 


have you, Gary. (Indicates daven- 
port) Sit down. (Mrs. Barton 
moves chair downstage from table 
where she sits.) 

Gary (Pauses before coffee table): Say, 
these are pretty roses. I’ll bet your 
husband sent them to you. 

Mrs. Barton: Yes. He’s out of town. 

Gary (Seriously): Mrs. Barton, I’m 
especially glad you invited me to 
night. This might be my big chance. 

Mrs. Barton: What do you mean? 

Gary: You see, I’ve applied for a sum- 
mer job down at the bank. 
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Mrs. Barton (Startled): 
didn’t know that! 

Gary: I’ve been keeping it a secret. 

Mrs. Barron: Have you told Kay? 

Gary: Oh, no! I wanted to surprise 
her — providing I’m selected for the 
position. (Affects a pompous attitude) 
Of course, the eminent Mr. Wash- 
burn, as president of the bank, will 
have to pass on my application. 
(Grins) But tonight he’ll have a 
chance to get acquainted with me. 

Mrs. Barton (Smiles): And with me, 
Gary. I too have a reason for 
wanting to cultivate Mr. Washburn’s 
friendship. 

Gary (Thoughtfully): You know, he’s 
a funny old duck. 

Mrs. Barton: Don’t let him hear you 
say that. 

Gary: I mean, Mr. Washburn’s a 
bachelor and — well, I don’t think 
he’s sold too much on the younger 
generation. 

Mrs. Barton: Most people seem to 
be afraid of him. And he is dom- 
ineering and demanding. But my 


Gary, I 


A husband says that if George Wash- 


burn really likes you, he’s your 
friend for life. 

Gary: I’ve been wondering about this 
niece of his — 

Mrs. Barron: You’re not the only 
one who’s been wondering about 
Joyce Washburn. 

Gary: I’ll bet she’s as prim and proper 
as a lace doily. That would just 


suit Mr. Washburn. 

Mrs. Barton (Rises): You'll excuse 
me, Gary? I want to take a look 
in the oven. 

Gary (Grins): By all means, good 
lady. Don’t burn up this meal. 
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Mrs. Barton (Indicates door right): 
Don’t you want to sit on the terrace? 

Gary: No, thanks. I’ll wait in here. 

Mrs. Barron: It may take my daugh- 
ter hours to drag herself away from 
the mirror. 

Gary (Laughing): I understand that’s 
a struggle for every female. (Kay 
breezes into room through doorway 
left. In her hand is a single sheet 
of paper.) 

Kay (Gaily): Gary! So nice you could 
come. I couldn’t have surv:ved the 
evening without you. 

Mrs. Barton: Pay no attention to 
her, Gary. She tells that to all the 
boys. 

Kay: Mother! (Mrs. Barron ezits 
left.) 

Gary (Grins at Kay): You know some- 
thing, Kay? I like your mother. 

Kay: I hope you have the same feeling 
for the rest of the family. 

Gary (With a flourish): I'd do any- 
thing for a member of the Barton 
clan. 

Kay: Thank you, Gary. That’s just 
what I wanted you to say. 

Gary: Tell me, Kay — do I look all 
right? (Turns around for inspection) 

Kay (Puzzled): Of course you look all 
right. Why? 

Gary: I mean—do you think Mr. 
Washburn and — and his niece will 
approve of me? 

Kay (Pointedly): What difference does 
it make? 

Gary: It makes a lot of difference. 
But I can’t tell you why — at least 
not yet. 

Kay: Since you brought up the sub- 
ject of Mr. Washburn’s niece. . . 
after all, Gary, none of us has ever 


seen her. (Carefully) And it’s ter- 
ribly difficult for a boy to know how 
to — well, to approach a girl for 
the first time. 

Gary: Fortunately, that hasn’t been 
one of my major problems. 

Kay: I mean, a boy can’t be certain 
how a girl will react to his attentions. 
(Smiles brightly) It takes one girl to 
understand another. 

Gary (Suspiciously): What has this to 
do with Joyce Washburn? 

Kay: Well, I thought you might not 
know just how to treat her. 

Gary: Don’t worry. I won’t sling the 
gal across the room. 

Kay: But after all, I’m the only one 
who is really capable of determining 
how you should behave. 

Gary: You? (Amazed) You’re going to 
determine how I should behave — 
before Joyce? 

Kay: That’s right. That is, after I’ve 
had a look at the girl. 

Gary: Now see here, Kay — 

Kay (Indicating sheet of paper in her 
hand): See? I’ve written a list of 
instructions for you. 

Gary: Wait a minute — 

Kay (Hurriedly): I just want to help 
you, Gary. I’m always so happy to 
do something for you. Now, after 
I’ve studied Joyce, I’ll give you a 
signal. 

Gary: A signal? But Kay — 

Kay: Oh, it’s very simple. 

Gary: This doesn’t sound simple to me. 

Kay: Now listen carefully to this — 
(Reads) ‘After Joyce arrives, I will 
place a bud vase on the living room 
table. The number of rose buds in 


the vase will serve as a signal for 
your actions. 


If the vase contains 








one rose bud, your manner toward 
Joyce must be strictly formal. Two 
buds in the vase will permit you to 
show an impersonal interest in Joyce. 
But if three roses are in the vase, 
you may sweep the girl off her feet.’ 
(Hands the paper to Gary) Here you 
are, Gary. Read it over until you’ve 
memorized it. 

Gary (Almost speechless, as he takes 
paper): Kay Barton, do you expect 
me to — 

Kay: Remember what you said — 
that you’d do anything for a member 
of this family. See how easy this 
will be on me — (Hurriedly) I mean 
on you, Gary? Now just remeniber 
—one rose bud and you're strictly 
formal. Two rose buds and you show 
an impersonal interest. Three rose 
buds and you sweep her off her feet. 

Gary (With rising indignation): And 
you’re going to make the decision? 

Kay: Of course, after I take a look at 
Joyce. 

Gary (Hotly): If you want to know 
what I think about all this — (Door- 


bell rings.) 
Kay (Breathlessly): They’re here, 
Gary! (She rushes upstage to center 


door then turns to Gary. She speaks 
in a loud whisper.) Remember, don’t 
make a move until you get my signal. 
(Gary, thoroughly upset, moves behind 
table at right as Kay opens center 
door, admitting Joyce WASHBURN 
who is very attractive.) 

Joyce (Music in her voice): Hello— 
(With a dazzling smile) You’re Kay 
Barton, aren’t you? (For a long mo- 
ment both Kay and Gary gaze al 
Joyce. The paper slips from Gary's 
fingers and falls to the top of table.) 
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Kay (With effort): Y-yes, I — I’m Kay 
Barton — 

Joyce: I’m Joyce Washburn. (Kay 
continues to stare at Joyce. The 
pause becomes embarrassing.) Shall — 
shall I come in? 

Kay (Snaps out of her daze): Of course! 
By all means! (Joyce steps into the 
room.) It — it’s perfectly wonderful 
to have you with us. 

Joyce: Uncle George had to stop by 
the bank, so he dropped me off here. 
(Joyce pauses, then turns to Gary, 
flashes him a bright smile. Gary, al- 
most overcome, grasps the table for 
support.) 

Kay (At last hurrying downstage): 
Joyce, may I present Gary Fields? 

Joyce (In a soft, intimate voice): 
Hello — Gary. 

Gary (In confusion): Good morning — 
That is, good night — (Swallows) I 
mean — good evening — 

Kay (To Joyce, with emphasis): Gary 
is my dear friend and close com- 
panion. 

Joyce (Turns to Kay): Aren’t you 
fortunate? 

Kay: Yes— up to now. (Mrs. Bar- 
TON enters from door left.) 

Mrs. Barton (Heartily, as she moves 
toward Joyce): Welcome, my dear — 

Kay: Joyce, this is my mother. 

Joyce: So wonderful to know you, 
Mrs. Barton. This invitation cer- 
tainly pleased Uncle George. 

Mrs. Barton (Beams): That’s the 
nicest thing you could say. But 
where is your uncle? 

Joyce: He had to pick up a letter at 
the bank. He’ll be along in a few 
minutes. 

Mrs. Barton: Let me have your wrap, 
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dear. (Joyce starts to remove wrap.) 

Gary (Suddenly steps forward): I'll 
take it — 

Kay: Never mind, Gary. 

Joyce (Hands wrap to Mrs. Barton): 
You were so thoughtful to invite us 
for dinner. (Stretches out her arms 
dramatically) You have no idea what 
this does to me. 

Kay (To herself): Oh yes, I’m afraid 
I do. 

Joyce: I told Uncle George I wanted to 
meet all of his friends. (Turns to 
Gary) Gary, I suppose you’re a 
friend of Uncle George? 

Kay (Quickly): Gary isn’t a friend. 
Just a passing acquaintance. 

Mrs. Barton: You young folks sit 
down and have a good visit. Kay, 
I’ll call you when I need help. (Ezits 
left) 

Joyce: I can tell already I’m going to 
have a marvelous time tonight. 
(Moves to table right where she places 
her evening bag) I was afraid Uncle 
George wouldn’t know anyone out- 
side of his own generation. It’s so 
nice to be with people my own age. 

(Crosses to davenport where she sits) 

Kay (Sweetly): I doubt that Gary and 
I are your age, Joyce. We’re prob- 
ably years and years younger. 

Gary: Oh, I wouldn’t say that — 

Kay: You needn’t say anything, Gary. 
(Suddenly) Why don’t you creep out 
on the terrace and put the hose 
away? Mother told me to roll it 
up this afternoon, but I forgot. 

Gary: What difference does it make 

whether that hose is rolled up or not? 
Kay: Please, Gary. 
Joyce (Suddenly rises): V’ll go with 
you, Gary. 








Kay (Quickly): Oh, no! You — you 
might trip out there in the dark. 
Anyway, the night air is horrible 
in this part of the country. 

Gary: What’s so horrible about it? 
I always thought the night air was — 

Kay (Grimly): Gary! 

Gary (With a shrug): O.K. — O.K. 
I’ll see you, Joyce. 

Joyce: Don’t be too long. We girls 
need male companionship, don’t we 
Kay? 

Kay (Sweetly): Only at times, Joyce, 
and this isn’t the time. (Gary exits 
right.) 

Joyce (After a pause): Gary seems to 
have such an interesting personality. 

Kay: First impressions are always un- 
reliable. 

Joyce: Have you known him long? 

Kay: Oh, yes. For weeks and weeks. 

Joyce (Lightly): Then you don’t have 
to worry about holding him, do you? 

Kay: My dear, there are ways to 
handle any situation. 

Joyce (Nods): Yes, I know. 

Kay: Will you excuse me a moment? 
I want to get a bud vase. (Moves to 
left.) 

Joyce: A bud vase? 

Kay: For the table. I think every 

table needs a bud vase, don’t you? 

(Joyce stands in puzzled silence as 

Kay exits left. Then she turns; moves 

to table right. As she picks up her 

evening bag, she notices the sheet of 
note paper dropped on the table by 

Gary. At first she glances without 

particular interest at the instructions. 

Then, as she continues to read, she 

replaces her bag on table and slowly 

picks up the sheet of paper. She reads 

a few additional sentences, then hur- 





riedly glances around the room. Satis- 
fied that no one is watching her, she 
moves downstage as she scans the 
writien page. 

Joyce (Half aloud): ‘One rose bud . . . 
manner strictly formal. Two rose 
buds impersonal interest. 
Three rose buds . . . sweep the girl 
off her feet.’ (With a sly grin she 
crumples the paper in her hand, then 
moves swiftly up to table. She picks 
up evening bag, opens it, and stuffs 
the wadded sheet inside. As she turns 
with her bag, Kay enters from left, 
carrying a bud vase.) 

Kay (Brightly): Have you been in here 
alone? 

Joyce: Oh, yes. 

Kay: Oh, I’m so sorry. I didn’t mean 
to be so long. 

Joyce: I haven’t minded, really. In 
fact, I’ve thoroughly enjoyed my- 
self. (Kay crosses to table right where 
she places vase.) So that’s the bud 
vase. You know, I’ve taken quite 
an interest in vases — just recently. 

Kay: How nice! 

Joyce: An old heirloom, I suppose? 

Kay: Well, Paul Revere had his lan- 
tern —and I have my bud vase. 

Joyce (Suddenly): I wonder what has 
happened to Gary? Do you suppose 
I should investigate? 

Kay: Oh, no. He’s probably having 
some trouble in disconnecting the 
hose. Father hasn’t been able to 


get it off for a month. 
Joyce: But poor Gary. After all, he’s 
dressed for a dinner party. 


Kay (Sure of herself): Gary always fol- 
lows my instructions. 

Joyce: Really? Some men resent in- 
structions. 
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Kay: A clever girl can always manage. 
(She moves to coffee table.) 

Joyce (Knowingly): Exactly, a clever 

girl can always manage. And I’m 

sure you’re very clever. 

Kay: Thank you for the compliment. 

(Kay removes one rose bud from the 

bowl of roses on coffee table.) Glamour 

is nice, of course. But in this com- 
petitive age, it takes brains to suc- 
ceed. 

Joyce: I’m sure you're right, Kay. 

Kay (Brightly): But don’t worry, 
Joyce, you’re very lovely. And that’s 
something — I suppose. (Kay 
crosses to table right and places one 
rose bud in vase.) 

Jorce (With equal brightness): Yes, 
it’s — something. 

Kay (Stands back; admires single bud 
in vase): There! Isn’t that attrac- 
tive? 

Joyce (Affecting surprise): Attractive? 
With just one flower in the vase? 
Kay (Nods): Nothing is more satis- 

fying than a single rose bud. 

Joyce: But my dear, that vase needs 
more than one bud. 

Kay: Oh, no, it doesn’t! 

Joyce: But I’ve just finished reading 
an article on flower arrangement. 





The author says — 

Kay: I don’t care what she says. 

Joyce: But that one little flower looks 
so — so formal. 

Kay (Nods): That’s exactly the effect 
I want to create. (Mrs. Barton 
enters from left.) 

Mrs. Barron (Annoyed): Kay, why 
on earth did you ask Gary to dis- 
connect the hose? 

Kay: I—I thought you wanted it 

disconnected. 








Mrs. Barron: I can’t remember that 


I spoke about it. Anyway, Gary 
stepped in the mud. He had to come 
around to the back porch to clean 
his shoes. 

Joyce: Why, the poor boy! 

Mrs. Barron: He wants you girls to 
wait for him on the terrace. (She 
moves left.) 

Joyce (Suddenly): Mrs. Barton — 

Mrs. Barton (Pauses, turns): Yes? 

Joyce: Kay and I have had an argu- 
ment. Perhaps you can help us 
settle it. 

Mrs. Barron: An argument? 

Joyce (Indicates vase): Kay insists that 
only one bud should be in the vase. 
But I say it’s not enough. 

Kay (Forcefully): But I say it ¢ 
enough. And after all, I’m the one 
who — 

Mrs. Barton (Cuts Kay off): Just a 
minute ,Kay. (Studies vase) I agree 
with you Joyce, The vase needs 
more than one bud. 

Kay: It does not! 

Mrs. Barton: Kay — please — 

Joyce (Suddenly): Let’s add another 
bud, just to see the effect. (She 
steps to coffee table; selects another 
bud.) 

Kay (With increasing panic): I only 
want one bud in that vase. 

Mrs. Barton: Joyce probably has a 
better sense of flower arrangement 
than you have, Kay. You were 
never particularly artistic. 

Kay: Maybe I’m not artistic, but I’m 
determined! (Joyce places second 
rose bud in vase.) 

Joyce (As she steps back to admire her 

efforts): How do you like that, Mrs. 

Barton? 





Mrs. Barton (Nods): Much better. 

Joyce (Studies buds): Yes — a rather 
interesting arrangement. But still 
rather — impersonal, don’t you 
think? 

Mrs. Barton (Thoughifully): Well, 
maybe you’re right. 

Joyce (Brightly to Mrs. Barron): 
Supposing we try a third rose in 
the vase. 

Kay (Horrified): No! (Joyce steps 
quickly to coffee table: selects a third 
bud.) No, I say! 

Mrs. Barton: Kay, what’s wrong 
with you? 

Kay: That—that vase won’t hold 
three buds — 

Joyce (Moves to table right): Of course 
it will, Kay. (Places third bud in 
vase; smiles) See? 

Mrs. Barton (Nods): I like that. 

Kay: But Mother, you don’t realize — 

Mrs. Barton (Cuts in sharply): I 
realize you’re being rude to your 
guest. 

Joyce (Continues to study buds in vase): 
Yes, that’s perfect. Don’t you think 
the buds have a — sweeping effect? 

Mrs. Barton: Yes, I really do. 

Joyce: And what do you think, Kay 
dear? 

Kay (Almost speechless): I—I think 
they’re going to wither in the heat — 
(Rushes to table; picks up vase) I'll 
put them in the refrigerator — 

Mrs. Barton (Sternly): You'll leave 
them where they are. 

Kay: But Mother — 

Mrs. Barron: Put down that vase, 
Kay. (Slowly Kay places vase on 


table.) But if you’re so anxious to 
do something, you can take the 
salad out of the refrigerator. 


Kay: I — I can’t leave — 

Mrs. Barton: You'll do as I say! 
I’ve never seen you act like this, 
Now hurry along. I’m about to 
lose my patience. 

Kay: And I’m about to lose something 
a lot more important than patience! 
(She rushes to door left where she 
exits.) 

Mrs. Barton (Nervously turns to 


Joyce): I — I’m terribly embar- 
rassed, Joyce. I can’t understand 
my daughter. (Moves down left) 


Joyce (With an easy smile): Oh, I can. 
(Follows Mrs. Barton) 

Mrs. Barron: Really? 

Joyce (Nods): And we mustn’t criti- 
cize the poor child. You see, she 
has a slight case of — rose fever. 
(Gary enters from right.) 

Gary: Isn’t somebody going to join 
me on the terrace? (Moves to center) 
I assure you that I’m no longer 
afflicted with muddy feet — (At that 
moment he sees for the first time three 
buds in the vase. He gives a violent 
start.) 

Mrs. Barton: Gary, what’s the matter 
with you? 

Gary (Quickly attempts to control him- 
self): Er — nothing — (Gazes again 
at roses, then swiftly and silently 
counts to three on his fingers.) Nothing 
at all is the matter. In fact, I’ve 
never had it so good! 

Mrs. Barton: Don’t the two of you 
want to sit outside? 

Joyce (Nods): A lovely idea, Mrs. 
Barton. What is more charming 
than a terrace in the moonlight? 
(Crosses to GARY; gives him a bright 
smile. She speaks dramatically.) | 
am sure the night shall be filled 
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with the scent of roses. (She exits 

right. Then Gary slowly follows her. 

For a moment Mrs. Barton watches 

them in silence. Then Kay plunges 

wildly into room through doorway 
left.) 

Kay (Desperately, after a swift glance 
around the room): Mother — Mother 
where is she? 

Mrs. Barton: Joyce? Gary took her 
onto the terrace. 

Kay: You — you mean Gary came into 
this room and — and looked around? 

Mrs. Barton: Well, I’m certain he 
didn’t have his eyes shut. 

Kay (Groans): Oh, Mother! 

Mrs. Barton: Kay Barton, you’re 
acting like a perfect idiot. If you’re 
not careful you’ll ruin everything. 
What’s come over you? 

Kay (Swiftly crosses to right): I’ve got 
to get to the terrace! 

Mrs. Barton: Kay, come back here! 

Kay (Pauses; turns): But Mother — 

Mrs. Barton: Come back here, I say. 
(Slowly Kay moves back toward cen- 
ter.) I want to talk to you, young 
lady. 

Kay (Desperately): There isn’t time! 

You don’t know what may be going 
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on at this very minute. You and 
Joyce wrecked the signal! 

Mrs. Barton: We — what? (The door- 
bell rings.) It’s Mr. Washburn! 
(Breathlessly) Let him in, Kay. 
(Mrs. BARTON smooths her hair and 
straightens her dress, as Kay moves 
tragically upstage. Kay opens center 
door to admit GrorGE WASHBURN.) 

Grorce (Jn a sharp and brittle tone): 
Good evening, young lady. 

Kay: Hello, Mr. Washburn. 


into the room): Mrs. Barton, how 
are you? 

Mrs. Barton: It’s so good to see you, 
Mr. Washburn. (She offers him her 
hand.) 

GrorGE (Dryly): Is it? (Kay moves 
down right. She pauses in front of 
door right, gazing at door in gloomy 
silence.) 

Mrs. Barton: Do let me have your 
hat — (Nervously she takes GEORGE’S 
hat, then drops it to the floor. Hur- 
riedly she picks it up.) Oh, dear! 
(Begins to blow dust off the hat.) 

GeorcGE (Flatly): That’s a new hat. 

Mrs. Barton (Confused): I— I’m so 
sorry — 

GeorceE: Just bought it yesterday. On 
sale at half price. 

Mrs. Barton (With a forced laugh): 
This is the first time I’ve ever 
dropped the hat of a bank president 
— (She laughs again, but GrorGE 
isn’t laughing.) 

GrEorGE (Glances around the room): Is 
my niece here? 

Kay (Without turning around): She 
certainly is! 

Mrs. Barton: She and Gary Fields 
are on the terrace. Won’t you join 
them, Mr. Washburn? 

Kay (Loudly): Let’s all join them! 

GrorGE (Gruffly): No! I can’t stand 
the night air. 

Kay: Somebody ought to pass a law 
against night air. 

Mrs. Barton (Indicates davenport): 
Sit down, Mr. Washburn. 

GrorGeE (Sits on davenport.): These 

young people — always wanting to 

sit out of doors in the dark. (Scoffs) 

Silly! 


GrorGE (Removing his hat and stepping Kay: Silly? It’s tragic! 
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Grorce: Why don’t they stay in the 
house, where it’s warm and light? 
That’s what I always did. 

Kay: Yes — and you’re a bachelor! 

Mrs. Barton (Shocked): Kay! 

GrorceE: What's that? 

Mrs. Barton (Hurriedly to Kay, who 
still stands with her back to GEORGE): 
Kay, dear, you entertain Mr. Wash- 
burn while I finish getting dinner. 
Are you comfortable, Mr. Wash- 
burn? 

Georce (Blunily): I’m starved. 

Mrs. Barton (Laughs nervously): How 
nice! I — I mean, it’s always a 
pleasure to—to feed a starving 
bank president. (Hurriedly exits 
left. Kay continues to gaze at door 
right. For a moment GEORGE watches 
her in puzzled silence.) 

Grorce: Young lady, you make me 
nervous. What are you trying to 
do — look a hole through that door? 

Kay: I wish I could! 

GerorGE: Sit down — sit down. I don’t 
like young people who fidget. 

Kay: You'd fidget too, if — 

Gerorce: Sit down, I say! I want to 
talk to you. (Gloomily Kay sits.) 

Kay: At the moment I’m not exactly 
in the mood for conversation. 

GeorGE (Gruffly): That’s the trouble 
with you young people — you don’t 
have a thought in your head. 

Kay (Stoutly): You’d be surprised at 
the thoughts I have in my head. 

Grorce: Tell me—what do you 
think of my niece? 

Kay (Vaguely): Well, she seems to be 
in — in good health. 

GeEorGE (Scowls): She upsets me. 

Kay: That’s one point we agree on, 
Mr. Washburn. 








GerorceE: Joyce has that knack of un- 





consciously doing the right thing 
at the right time. 

Kay (With conviction): Don’t I know 
it! 

GeorceE: It annoys me. She’s never 
had a set-back in her life. Every- 
thing just comes her way. Why, 
when she smiles at young men, they 
all but drop dead. 

Kay: I wish some of them would. 

Gerorce: Things have changed since 
I was a boy. And they’ve changed 
for the worse. This modern genera- 
tion refuses to take anything seri- 
ously. ‘Let’s have fun! Let’s make 
love!’ That’s all you hear. 

Kay: Mr. Washburn, how can you say 
that? 

GrorGe (Grimly): I say whatever I 
want to say in this town. And no- 
body dares to disagree with me. 

Kay (Meekly): Y-yes, Mr. Washburn. 

Grorce: Did you know Gary Fields 
has applied for a summer job in 
my bank? 

Kay (With a start): Mr. Washburn! 
He — he has? 

Gerorce: Didn’t he tell you? 

Kay: N-no — 

GerorGE: Then that’s something in his 
favor. I detest people who run 
around, shooting off their mouths. 

Kay: You mean you’ve hired Gary for 
the summer? 

GeorceE: Not yet. I want to check up 
on him first. Do you think he’s 
ambitious? 

Kay (Sadly): At the moment I'd 
guess he was very ambitious. 

Gerorce: Do you think he’d follow 
instructions? 

Kay: I— I’m afraid he would. 
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Grorce: What’s his attitude toward 
the opposite sex? 

Kay: The opposite sex? 

GrorGE (Raises his voice impatiently): 
Girls — women — females — 

Kay: You don’t have to shout. 

GrorGE: Does he try to sweep them 
off their feet? (Kay sits up with a 
gasp.) I’m looking for a young man 
who puts his work first. If he goes 
off on a tangent every time he sees 
a pretty face, I don’t want him. If 
he can’t think of anything but — 
Did your mother say that he and my 
niece were on the terrace? 

Kay (With discomfort): Well -— yes — 

GreorGE (Grimly): If I thought he was 
trying to make love to my niece, I 
wouldn’t hire him if he was the only 
unemployed male in this town. 

Kay (With increasing nervousness): 
You — you wouldn’t? 

GeorGE: I would not! (Suddenly rises.) 
Why didn’t I think of it before? 

Kay: Think of what? 

Greorce: I’m going to check up on 
that young man. 

| Kay: Check up on him? 

Georce (Nods): I'll slip out on the 
terrace and see what he’s up to. 
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Kay (Jumps up): Mr. Washburn — 

GrorGe: If I should find he’s making 
passes at Joyce — (Begins to move 
toward door right) 

Kay (With a litile scream): No! (Wildly 
she dashes across the room; blocks 
GEoRGE’s path to door right.) 

Grorce (Pauses with a start): What’s 
the matter with you? 

Kay: Mr. Washburn, you — you can’t 
go out on that terrace. 

George: I go wherever I please — 
(Takes a step forward) 
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Kay (Desperately): Mr. Washburn, the 
— the night air — It isn’t good for 
you — 

GeorceE: I know what’s good for me 
without being told. There’s nothing 
I like better than night air. Now, 
young lady, kindly get out of my 
way. 

Kay (Backs to door right; throws out 
her arms against door to block his 
way): You’re not going through this 
door! 

GeorGE (Sputters): Do you realize to 
whom you are talking? 

Kay (Suddenly breaks out in fury): 
I’m talking to a hard-headed, stub- 
born old ox! 

GrorGe (Almost chokes): What! 
(Trembles with rage) I'll have you 
know I’ve never been called an — 
an ox in my life. (Mrs. BarTon 
enters from left. She is frozen in 
horror at what she hears.) 

Kay: That’s because everybody’s 
afraid of you! They’re afraid to tell 
you the truth. You don’t like young 
people because you don’t know them. 
You’re just a suspicious old goat! 

GrorGE (Almost speechless): Old goat! 

Kay (Hoitly): You ought to be 
ashamed — wanting to spy on Gary 
Fields! 

Mrs. Barton (In complete panic): 
Kay —! 

Kay: Why don’t you have faith and 
confidence in people? Why don’t 
you trust them? Why don’t you — 

Mrs. Barton (Screams): Kay! (Mrs. 
Barton rushes to Grorce.) Mr. 
Washburn, my — my daughter 
didn’t mean— (Kay moves from 
door to downstage right.) 

Grorce: You need not explain, ma- 





dam. (Draws himself up) Excuse 
me — (GEORGE crosses to door right 
where he exits. For a moment there 
is a tense pause.) 

Mrs. Barton (Exploding as Kay 
crosses to davenport): Oh, how could 
you! (Near hysteria) Kay Barton, 
do you realize what you’ve done? 

Kay (Grimly, as she sinks onto daven- 
port): He wanted to spy on Gary — 

Mrs. Barton (Her voice rises): Now 
we'll never get a loan from Mr. 
Washburn. Kay, what’s the matter 
with you? 

Kay (Jncoherently): I only wanted one 
rose bud in the vase — but Joyce 
wanted three—and that was the 
signal for Gary to sweep her off 
her feet — 

Mrs. Barton (Her patience gone): I 
don’t know what you're talking 
about. 

Kay (Almost in tears): But I didn’t 
know Gary wanted a job at the bank 
until Mr. Washburn told me — so 
I tried to keep him from going ovt 
on the terrace — 

Mars. Barron: You're not even talking 
sense. And I don’t blame Mr. Wash- 
burn for walking out of this house. 
Oh, I give up—! (She crosses to 
door left where she exits. Immediately 
Gary rushes into room from right.) 

Gary: Kay — 

Kay (Quickly): Did he see you? 

Gary: Who? 

Kay: Mr. Washburn. 

Gary: I’ll say he did! (Kay groans.) 
Hey, what’s the matter with you? 

Kay (Her voice breaks): Oh, nothing at 
all! I’m having the time of my life. 

Gary (Beams): So am I! (Chuckles) 

And I thought you were jealous! 


I was so positive you’d put a single 
rose bud in the vase. (Smiles 
broadly) But to think — you'd give 
me the signal to sweep Joyce Wash- 
burn off her feet! (Jn a matter of 
fact tone) But, of course, I didn’t. 

Kay (Looks up suddenly): You— 
didn’t? 

Gary: Certainly not. Because you 
trusted me. And that’s what a fellow 
wants — trust and confidence from a 
girl. (Kay rises in amazement.) Sure, 
you handed me a free ticket. But, 
baby, I tore it up. 

Kay (Almost speechless): Gary! 

Gary (Greatly amused): And then Mr. 
Washburn came storming out onto 
the terrace. I think he had an idea 
I was making love to his niece. 

Kay: And — and you weren’t? 

Gary: Of course not. I spent the time 
telling Joyce what a wonderful and 
trusting girl you were. 

Kay (Weakly): Oh, my goodness! 

Gary: Kay, I’ve got a surprise for you. 
Last week I applied for a position 
at the bank. And when Mr. Wash- 
burn walked out onto the terrace 
just now, he gave me the funniest 
look. Maybe he thought he’d find 
me sweeping Joyce off her feet. Any- 
way, he walked up to me and said, 
‘Gary, report for work Monday 
morning.’ What do you think of 
that? 

Kay: Gary, I’ve been an idiot. I— 
I’ve been acting just like Mr. Wash- 
burn — not trusting people. 

Gary (Paying no attention to Kay's 
remark): I’ve got to tell your mother 
about the job. She was in on the 
secret. (With a grin, he takes Kay's 

hand and swiftly gives it a little pat.) 
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Just hold everything, honey — (He 

quickly moves to door left where he 

exits. Immediately Joyce enters from 
right. She carries her evening purse.) 

Joyce (With considerable irony): It’s 
lovely on the terrace — alone. (She 
moves to table right where she places 
her purse.) Rather a new experience 
forme. You see, your boy friend left 
me flat. (Shrugs) But it really didn’t 
matter. All he could talk about was 
you. 

Kay (Moves to other side of table): 
What — what happened to your 
uncle? 

Joyce (Indifferently): I don’t know. 
He crossed the terrace and then 
walked out to the car. (After a 
slight pause) I—I wanted to see 
you, Kay — (Joyce picks up purse 
from table. Without speaking she 
opens purse and removes the crumpled 
sheet of paper. She tosses paper on 
table.) You win, darling. (Kay stands 
in puzzled silence.) Congratulations! 
(Mrs. Barton enters from left.) 

Mrs. Barton (In a tired, defeated tone) : 
Dinner is ready, if anybody wants 
to stay and eat it. 

Joyce: Well, I should say! Mrs. Bar- 
ton, I’ve been defeated, but I still 
have an appetite. 

Mrs. Barton: And your uncle? 

Joyce: He started toward the car, but 
I suppose he’ll be back. (She exits 
left. Mrs. Barton closes door left 
after Joyce exits. As she does 30, 
Kay picks up crumpled paper from 
table right and unfolds it.) 

Kay (With a wild little laugh which 


approaches a sob): Instructions to Mrs. Barton 


Gary — ! 
Mrs. Barton (Quickly moves to Kay): 





Kay, stop that! I feel like having 
hysterics too, now that you’ve 
wrecked our chances of getting a 
loan. (Sighs) Gary seems to be the 
only one who’s happy around here. 
He has a job — and for some strange 
reason he thinks you’re wonderful. 
Something about the confiJence you 
had in him. (Flares up) But if you 
want to know what I think about 
you, Kay Barton — (But she breaks 
off abruptly as GrorGE slowly enters 
from right. In his hand is an en- 
velope. Mrs. BARTON gasps.) Mr. 
Washburn — ! 

GeorGe (Without expression): May I 
come in? (Without waiting for an 
answer, he moves to center. But as 
he does so, he detours warily around 
Kay.) 

Kay: Mr. Washburn, I — 

GeorGE: Young lady, will you permit 
me to speak? (Kay backs away 
silently. GEorGE clears his throat.) 
I have here a letter — (Indicates en- 
velope in his hand, as he turns to 
Mrs. Barton) A letter addressed 
to your husband, Mrs. Barton. 
(Slowly) A letter stating that my 
bank cannot approve the loan which 
Mr. Barton requested. 

Mrs. Barton (Sadly): I—I can’t 
blame you — after what happened. 

Grorce: I dictated the letter this 
afternoon. I had made up my mind 
that we should not make the loan. 
I had expected to mail this letter 
after I’d left here tonight. (Pause) 
But I hadn’t planned on an explosion 
from your daughter — 

(Desperately): Mr. 

Washburn, I was never so embar- 

rassed in my life — 





Grorce (Raises his hand): Please, 
Mrs. Barton — (He turns to Kay.) 
Young lady, I wish to say some- 
thing. (Slowly) Your statements 
were entirely correct. 

Kay (Startled): What? 

Grorce: You were right. I’ve been a 
heard-headed, stubborn old ox. 

Mrs. Barton (Aghast): Mr. Wash- 
burn! 

Gerorce: You’re the first person who 
ever had the nerve to stand up and 
tell me the truth about myself. (Be- 
gins to smile slightly) You’ve got 
spirit — spirit and courage. And 
that’s what I like. (Turns to Mrs. 
Barton) Mrs. Barton, my bank is 
honored to make the Barton family 
a loan. (Slowly and with considerable 
ceremony, GEORGE tears the envelope 
in half; the pieces fall to the floor. 
Kay and Mrs. Barton stand in 
amazed silence.) 

Mrs. Barton (Almost speechless): Mr. 


Washburn, I —I don’t know what 
to say — 

GerorGE: Just say that dinner is served. 
I told you I was starved, my good 
lady. (He turns to Kay; offers her 
his arm.) Allow me, my dear— 

Kay (Smiling up at GrorGE as she takes 
his arm): With pleasure— (To- 
gether they take several steps to left. 
Mrs. Barron is stunned. Suddenly 
Kay pauses.) Oh, Mr. Washburn, 
I forgot something — (Quickly she 
moves back to table. She takes the 
three rose buds from vase. Then she 
again joins GEORGE. ) 

GrorGE (Indicates roses): What’s the 
idea — dragging those flowers along? 

Kay (Smiles brightly): Mr. Washburn, 
you don’t know how happy a girl 
can be — with three rose buds! (Arm 
in arm Kay and GEORGE move toward 
door left as the curtain slowly falls.) 


THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR GARY 
Characters: 2 male; 3 female. 
Playing Time: 25 minutes. 








Costumes: Modern dress. Everyone is dressed 
in his good clothes. Mrs. Barton wears an 
apron over her dress. 

Fvepertion: Flower bow] containing a bouquet 
of rose buds, pad, pencil, sheet of paper, eve- 
ning bag, bud vase, man’s hat, letter. 

Setting: The living room of the Barton resi- 
dence. There are three entrances to the 
room: the front door at upstage center, a 
door to the rest of the house at left, and a 
door nom to the terrace at right. At 
downstage left is a davenport and coffee 
table. At right, there are two arm chairs, 
separated by a table. Other furnishings 
may be added but they are unnecessary for 
the action of the play. 


Lighting: No special effects. 
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Characters 

O’Leary, a detective 

JrmmiE, @ hotel clerk 

Docror Maxon, a retired investigator 

Satty Maxon, his daughter 

Trina, his niece 

Bit Sirus, a hotel guest 

Time: Late evening. 

SertinG: The lobby of the Tower Hotel. 

Ar Rise: O’Leary and JIMMIE stand at 
desk upstage center. They are evi- 
dently excited and presently O’ LEARY 
slams his fist heavily against desk, 
almost upsetting registration books. 

O’Leary: I can’t understand it! (Shak- 
ing head) I can’t understand it! 

Jimmie: Don’t say that again. That’s 
all you’ve been repeating for the 
past fifteen minutes. Why don’t you 
do something about it? 

0’Leary: Do you have any ideas, wise 
guy? Hmph! I should have known 
better than to trust a dumb hotel 
clerk like you, anyway. 

Jimmie: That’s right, O’Leary, blame 
it on me. 

O'Leary: Well, Jimmie, if you hadn’t 
slipped up — 

Jimmie (Suddenly): I slipped up! I 
won’t buy that! You were as near 
to the guy as I was. You were wait- 
ing for him on the third floor. Don’t 
blame me for letting him get away. 

O'Leary (Helplessly): But it isn’t 
right! It — it isn’t normal! No guy 
disappears into thin air. 

Jimmie: This one did. 

0’Lzary: Oh, brother! Wait till the 
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boys on the Street get a hold of this 
story. I won’t have a minute’s peace. 

Jimmie: Why don’t you call up the 
station now and broadcast the 
alarm? 

O’Leary: I can’t do that— yet. I 
want to give this thing some 
thought. 

Jimmie: You’re not getting very far. 

O’Leary (Bitterly): Don’t worry, I'll 
find that guy. I’ll find him — and 
when I do — 

JimMiE (Smiling): You know, I always 
heard of these things. Locked rooms 
—sealed windows and doors — 
Yeah, I read plenty about them. 
But this is the first time I ever came 
across a guy who could disappear 
out of a locked elevator! 

O’Leary: Let’s go over it again. 

Jimmie (Impatiently waving hand): 
We’ve gone over it twice already. I 
told you the guy got into the elevator 
car. I watched the marker which 
indicates the floors as the elevator 
went up. You were on the third 
floor waiting for him. The elevator 
stopped on the third floor and no 
place else. And when you opened the 
door to make the pinch — 

O’Leary: The guy was gone. The 
elevator car was empty! Now, how 
can a guy make sense out of that? 

Jimmie: You got me. You’re supposed 
to do the Sherlock Holmes stuff. 
(O’Leary looks disgustedly at JIMMIE 
and shoves his hands deeply into his 


pockets. He paces across the set, lost 


tn thought. 
Maxon, Say and Tina enter right. 
They are laughing and talking casu- 


Presently, Docror 


ally. They approach the hotel desk 
where JIMMIE stands dejectedly.) 

Maxon (Brighily): Good evening, 
Jimmie. May we have the keys to 
our rooms? 

Jimmie (Suddenly): Yes — yes — Good 
evening, Doctor Maxon. I’m sorry, 
but I guess I was lost in the clouds. 

Maxon: It’s a good place to be on such 
a hot night. (Jimmie gives Maxon 
three keys and Maxon, Tina and 
SALLY prepare to exit toward eleva- 
tors. O'Leary stops pacing and looks 
at Maxon, shrewdly. O’LEARY steps 
quickly to the desk.) 

O’Leary: Did I hear you call that guy 
Maxon? 

Jimmie: Yeah, the great detective in 
the flesh. I don’t think he has any 
more cases, though. 

O’Leary: I want to talk to him. 

Jimmie: Not a chance. He won’t help 
you with this business. Why, he 
wouldn’t help a guy find a collar 
button. He’s given up that stuff. 

O’Leary (Calling): Doctor Maxon! 
Doctor Maxon! (Maxon, SALiy 
and Tina turn and approach the 
desk.) 

Maxon: Yes? 

O’Leary: I didn’t recognize you when 
you first came in. 

Maxon (Smiling): There aren’t too 
many people who know me these 
days. But that’s all right. I didn’t 
recognize you, either. 

O’Leary (Awkwardly): The name’s 
O’Leary. Detective O’Leary — 


Center Street. 
Maxon (Interested): Center Street? 


O’Leary: Yeah. I used to see you 
down there plenty during the old 
days. 

Maxon: It was a long time ago. | 
suppose I miss it at times, but there’s 
nothing I can do about it now. 
(Grimacing) I’m an old man who is 
enjoying his retirement! 

Satity: Now, Dad — 

Maxon: I’m sorry, Sally, but I guess 
I get the wanderlust every once in a 
while. 

Tina (Disapprovingly): You said you 
weren’t going to mention that any- 
more, Uncle Dan. 

Maxon: Well, you girls have made my 
retirement very pleasant but — 
No, I’m an old fool, O’Leary. I 
shouldn’t have mentioned it at all. 
It was a pleasure to meet you and 
now I must say good night. It is 
long past this old man’s bedtime. 

O’Leary: No, don’t go yet, Doc. I 
want to talk to you. 

Maxon: Talk to me? 

O’Leary: It’s about a case —a case 
in this hotel! 

SaLLy (Quickly): My father isn’t in- 
terested. 

Tina: He certainly is not! 

Maxon (Waving hand): Girls, girls! 
I’m not so infirm that I can’t talk 
for myself. 

O’Leary: It will only take a few 
minutes, sir. 

Maxon: A few minutes? A case in the 
old days lasted months. How times 
have changed! 

O’Leary: I know you'll be able to help 
me. 

Maxon: You give me confidence. Let’s 
find a few chairs and hear about this 
business. A case in this hotel! 
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Imagine that! (Maxon, SALLy, 
O’Leary and Tina walk downstage 
center and find chairs in the center 
of the set. JIMMIE joins them.) 
Jumie: I guess I can leave the desk. 
If anyone comes in, I can beat it 
back. 
Maxon (To O’LEary): Now, what is 
troubling the pride of Center Street? 
O’Leary: I’ll not be the pride, after 
tonight. They’ll skin me alive! 
Maxon: I can’t have that happening! 
What happened at the hotel to- 
night? 
0’Leary: I came to the hotel about an 
hour ago to make an arrest. (TINA 
and Sauy look at each other and sit 
up interestedly.) 
Maxon: What was the charge? 
0’Leary: Grand larceny. 
Maxon: Who was this charge against? 
0’Leary: A guy named Sims. He’s a 
junior partner in a Wall Street law 
firm. He’s from a good family and 
all that — but there’s one thing. He 
has itchy fingers. 
Maxon: Yes, that happens all too 





often. 
0’Leary: Bill Sims was with the firm 
for three years and he was a pretty 
good worker, well liked — and 
trusted. But the senior partner 
became suspicious several months 
ago after the auditor found a large 
block of stocks were missing from 
one of Sims’ accounts. 
{axon: Was this stock valuable? 
‘Leary: It set the firm back twenty- 
five thousand dollars. 
{axon: Was he certain that Sims 
took the stock? 
D'Leary: Yes, pretty sure, but he 
couldn’t make any accusations until 





he had proof. He didn’t mention his 
suspicions to Sims, and Bill con- 
tinued on with the firm as though 
nothing happened. That was — 
until this afternoon. 

Maxon (Interested): What happened 
thea? 

O’Leary: The auditor had been keep- 
ing pretty close tabs on Sims’ ac- 
counts. Everything was find until 
he made his routine check today. 
Ten thousand dollars more was 
missing! 

Maxon: Why wasn’t Sims arrested on 
the spot? 

O’Leary: The law firm wanted to 
catch him with the stock. It’s pretty 
hard to dispose of that much stock 
and the stocks were not in the office. 

Maxon: Sims must have had a good 
hiding place. 

O’Leary: Yes, he was shadowed and 
the only place he went after he left 
the office today was to this hotel! 

Maxon: And the stolen stock is in the 
hotel? 

O’Leary: It’s the only possible place 
he could have left it. 

Maxon (To Jimmie): Sims is a guest 
here? 

Jimmie: Yes, he’s lived here for almost 
a year. 

Maxon: Did you notice anything un- 
usual about him? 

Jimmie: Well, he lives pretty fast, if 
you know what I mean. Expensive 
clothes — big parties — and all that 
goes with it. 

Maxon: Did you see him here this 
afternoon? 

Jimmie: Yes, he came in shortly after 

I reported for work. I particularly 

noticed him today because he was 


carrying a black brief case. I never 
saw him with it before. 

O’Lzary: The stock was in that brief 
case. There’s no doubt about it. 
The stock is still in the hotel. 

Maxon: How can you be sure? He 
might have taken the stock out later. 


O’Leary: No sir. Jimmie saw Sims 
leave an hour later — without the 
brief case! 

Satiy: And that would mean that the 
stock is still in his room. 

Tina: Yes. Why don’t you search the 
room? 

O’Leary: That’s what I’m coming to. 

Maxon: I don’t understand. 

O’Leary: After I heard that Sims had 
left the brief case in his room, I got 
a search warrant and beat it over to 
the hotel. 

Maxon: What time was that? 

O’Leary: About eight o’clock. 

Maxon: And you’ve been here ever 
since? Why, that’s almost five hours 
ago. 

O’Leary: Jimmie told me that Sims 
wasn’t in his room. I thought I’d 
wait until he came in—then I 
would spring the warrant and catch 
him red-handed. 

Jimmie: O’Leary waited right here in 
the lobby. 

O’Leary: Sims came back to the hotel 
about midnight. I didn’t know him 
but Jimmie pointed him out to me. 

Maxon: That was foolish. Sims might 
have gotten wise if he saw Jimmie 
identifying him. 

O’Leary (Sheepishly): Yes, I think he 
did. I was sitting right over here 
when he came in. Jimmie gave me 
the high-sign when Sims stepped to 
the desk. 


Maxon: Yes? 

O’Leary: Jimmie and I had it all ar. 
ranged, but I guess we weren’t too 
smart. 

Jimmie: I had already told O’Leary 
that Sims’ room number was three- 
sixteen. We had arranged that once 
Sims stepped into the self-service 
elevator, I was to stand guard on 
‘this floor and O’Leary was to go up 
to the third floor by the fire stairs. 

Maxon (To O’Leary): Did you intend 
to beat the elevator to the third 
floor? 

O’Leary: Yeah, I’m a pretty good 
runner and I knew the self-service 
elevator didn’t move very fast. 

Maxon (Agreeing): That’s true. I 
often felt that I could walk faster 
than that elevator! 

Jimmige: After we were sure that Sims 
had gotten into the car, O’Leary 
headed for the stairs and rushed up 
to the third floor where the elevator 
would stop. I left the desk and stood 
in front of the elevator door on this 
floor. 

Maxon: You were able to watch the 
ascent by the wall indicator? 

Jimmie: That’s right. I never took my 
eyes off it. The indicator didn’t 
stop until the car reached the third 
floor. 

Maxon (To O’Leary): And you were 
waiting there? | 

O’Leary: Yes. I figured that I could 
flash my warrant and take Sims to 
his room. He wouldn’t have any 
time for fast stuff then. 

Maxon: This is most interesting. 
Please continue. 

O’Leary: I was pretty nervous and it 
seemed as though the car would 
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never reach the third floor. Why, I 
must have beaten it there by ten 
seconds! Finally, the arrow moved 
to the large numeral 3 and the car 
stopped. I waited for Sims to open 
the gate so I could nab him. 

Maxon: Yes? 

O’Leary (Helplessly): Nothing hap- 
pened. I waited another few seconds 
and — still nothing happened. 

Jumirz: Then O’Leary told me he 
rushed to the gate and the main 
door and threw them open. 

O’Leary (Ezcitedly): At first, I didn’t 
believe my eyes. I knew the guy 
had gotten into the elevator down 
here and the car hadn’t stopped 
until it reached the third floor. I 
knew that nothing could have gone 
wrong — but it had! 

Maxon: What did you find? 

O’Leary: The car was empty! 
was gone! 

Sauiy: I don’t believe it. 

Tina: It’s fantastic. 

Maxon (Quietly): Sometimes the most 
fantastic problem is easily solved. 

I’d like to understand you fully, 
young man. When you entered the 
car, you found it empty? 

0’Leary: Yes. There was no place to 
hide. It was just (Waving hand 
desperately) — empty! 

Maxon: And you and Jimmie saw 
Sims get into the car? 

O’Leary (Nodding head): I'll swear to 
it. 

Maxon: Never swear to anything ex- 

cept an established fact. Where 


Sims 


were you sitting when Sims came in? 
O’Leary: I was in the same chair 
you’re using now. (Maxon turns and 
looks in to direction of the elevators left.) 





Maxon: Yes, you could see fairly well, 
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but that plant cuts off a good deal of 
the view. 

O’Leary: That’s true, but I heard the 
elevator gate and door open and 
then close after Sims entered. I'll 
swear to that. I was excited but I 
know what I saw and heard. 

Jimmie: That’s right. I'll back up 
O’Leary on that. , 

Maxon: Were you at the desk, 
Jimmie? 

JIMMIE: Yes, sir. 

Maxon: Then you couldn’t have seen 
too much. The elevator is practically 
out of line with the desk. 

Jimmie: Maybe, but I heard the doors 
opening and closing, too! 

Tina: Perhaps Sims never got into the 
car. He might have suspected some- 
thing and pretended to open the 
doors and then slip away. 

O’Leary: I thought of that, but there’s 
one thing wrong. 

Sauiy: Yes? 

O’Leary: The elevator started and 
went to the third floor. 

Trna: Oh, I never thought of that. 

Sauty: It’s still easy. Maybe Sims 
pushed the button in the car which 
would take the car to the third floor 
and then he stepped out of the 
elevator. 

Jimmie: That wouldn’t work, either. 
You see, if a person opens the door 
after the button is pushed, the cur- 
rent is automatically shut off and 
the car stops. It wouldn’t have gone 
to the third floor! 

Maxon: I think we’re stumbling 
among too many theories without 
any pertinent facts. Is there any 
possible way that Sims might have 


escaped from the car while in transit? 
Jimmie: It would have been impossible 
to leave the car. 
Maxon: What about the emergency 
exit? 


Jimmie: The car is old — and I’ll never 
know how the manager got it 
through the inspection. 

Maxon: But all cars usually have a 
trap door through the ceiling where 
one might leave if necessary. 


Jimmie: Not this one. It has no 
emergency exit at all! 
Maxon: Very interesting! Are you 


sure that the car stopped at no 
other floor — not even for an in- 
stant? 

Jimmie: I’ll stake my life on it! The 
car never stopped from the time the 
wall indicator started until the car 
reached the third floor where 
O’Leary was waiting. 

Maxon: Was Sims in the car a long 
while before it finally started to the 
third floor? 

O’Leary: Not too long. Oh, I realize 
that every second felt like an hour 
— but I wouldn’t say that he was 
there too long. 

Maxon: When you heard the car 
start, did you go immediately to the 
third floor? 

O’Leary: That’s right. I never ran so 
fast in all my life. Luckily, I got 
there first — with time to spare. The 
car is pretty old and the mechanism 
isn’t fast. 

Maxon: Where was the car when you 
reached the third floor? 

O’Leary: The car was just passing the 
second floor. The big arrow was 
barely over the numeral 2. 

Maxon: When the car finally reached 


the third floor, did you hear any- 
thing unusual? 

O’Leary (Puzzled): Unusual? 

Maxon: Any scraping sound or any- 
thing else which might have meant 
that Sims was trying to escape from 
the car? 

O’Leary (Musing): No, there was 
nothing unusual. That’s what made 
me so nervous. Everything was so 
quiet. The car just stopped. 

Maxon: And then you opened the gate 
and the door? 

O’Leary (Quickly): Yes. I found my- 
self staring at three steel walls. 

Maxon: Do youagree with Jimmie that 
there is no other possible way that 
Sims might have escaped from the 
elevator car? 

O’Leary: If there were some other 
way, I’d certainly like to find it. 

Maxon (Thoughtfully): So would I. 

Trina (Shrugging): I don’t get it. It’s 
too much for me. 

Sauiy: Yes, Dad; this looks like one 
that will surely stump you. 

Maxon: That may be true, but I want 
to examine all the angles first. 

Jimmie: But we’re only interested in 
how Sims escaped. 

Maxon: It’s a little more complex than 
that. No, we have a greater puzzle 
at hand. 

O’Leary: A greater puzzle? 

Maxon: Yes. We are all concerned 
with Sims’ escape. It seems im- 
possible, does it not? But no one 


has asked himself a more important 
question. 

O’Leary: I have enough problems for 
one night. I can’t bother with an- 
other right now. 

Maxon: If you wish to solve this mys- 
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tery, you will have to answer the 
other question. 


Jum: What is the other question? 


Maxon (Slowly): Has anyone stopped 
to think not how did Sims escape — 
but why did Sims escape? 

0’Leary: Oh, that’s simple. He prob- 
ably knew that we were wise to his 
game and he wanted to give us the 
slip. 

Maxon (Shrugging): That may be 
true, but he went about it in a very 
complicated way, did he not? 

O’Leary: I don’t get you. 

Maxon: If Sims knew that you were 
ready to arrest him, would it not 
have been easier for him to turn and 
run from the hotel? I think he would 
have had a greater chance at a dash 
for freedom than taking the pre- 
carious possibility of trying to dis- 
appear in an ELEVATOR! 

O'Leary: Well, maybe — 

Maxon: I don’t think that Sims 
wanted to leave the hotel. He had to 
come here. The whole purpose of his 
crime was centered in this hotel. He 
couldn’t run away before coming to 
the hotel. 

Jimmip (Suddenly): The bonds! That’s 
it! If Sims had seen me give O’ Leary 
the high-sign, he could have played 
dumb and sneaked out again for a 
pack of cigarettes or some other 
excuse. He didn’t do that! That 
means he had to go to his room — 
to get the bonds! 

O’Leary (Slowly): And that would 
mean that he is still here — in this 
hotel! 

Maxon (Nodding): Yes, he wouldn’t 
have had the opportunity to leave 
yet. 


O’Leary (Determinedly): Vl find him. 


So help me, I’ll find that guy if it’s 
the last thing I do. 

Maxon (Smiling): Let’s hope it won’t 
be. And, by the way, I might offer 
another suggestion. 

O’Lzeary: Yes? 

Maxon: You have already gone to 
great lengths to locate Sims — but 
you overlooked the greatest pos- 
sibility. 

O’Leary (Quickly): 
Where’s he hiding? 

Maxon: Sims is in his room of course, 
waiting for an opportunity to leave 
with the bonds! It’s the only possible 
place he could be hiding. (To 
Jimmie) Is there a door to the base- 
ment? 

Jimmie: Yes, but it’s locked after 
twelve —and the elevator hasn’t 
run for fifteen minutes. 

Maxon: Then we can be certain that 
Sims is in his room. He came back 
for the bonds and he’s awaiting a 
chance to leave with them. 

O’Leary (Excitedly): Y— You mean 
that guy has been in his room all 
this time — giving me the horse- 
laugh, trying to make a sap out of 
me? 

Maxon: Yes, I think you’ll find him 
there—if you hurry! (O'Leary 
takes Jimmie by the arm and leads 
towards left exit.) 

O’Leary: We'll get that guy! 

Jimmie: O.K. I have a master key. 

O’Leary: We'll go up the stairs. (Ezit 
hurriedly left) 

Sau.y: This is even more exciting than 
the movie tonight. 

Tina: I'll say! We'll have a lot to tell 
the folks when we get home. 


What’s that? 





Maxon: Let’s hope that your story 
will have a happy ending. It’s not 
over yet — not by a long sight. 


Sauiy: Yes, that’s true. We don’t 
know the answer to the locked eleva- 
tor yet. 

Maxon: Oh, that! Of course, we know 
all about the elevator. That was the 
easiest part of the whole problem. 

Satty: The easiest? Well, I don’t 
agree. 

Tina: Don’t tell me you know how 
Sims escaped. I can’t believe it. 
Maxon: I’m surprised at you. Aren’t 
you enough of a mystery addict to 

see through his plot? 

Tina: No! 

Sauiy: And I’m in the same boat. 

Maxon: If you will remember what 
O’Leary and Jimmie told us, I think 
you’l] be able to understand. 

Tina: I remember what they said. 
They were certain that Sims entered 
the elevator and rode to the third 
floor. O’Leary got there first and 
found an empty elevator. (Shaking 
head) And you call that easy! 

Maxon (Smiling): The men were too 
emphatic in their statements. 
O’Leary watched the elevator door 
but a plant stood in his way. He 
couldn’t have received a very ex- 
acting view of what happened, I 
assure you. (Tina and Sa.y look at 
each other and nod slowly.) 

Sa.iy: That’s right. One can’t see too 
much through that plant. 

Trina: But Jimmie was here, too. He 
was an eyewitness. 

Maxon (Scoffingly): Jimmie saw ex- 
actly what he wanted to see. He 
thought that after hearing the eleva- 
tor door close, Sims was safely in- 


side. Remember, I mentioned before 
that because he stood behind the 
desk, he could see practically noth- 
ing. The elevator is at too great an 
angle from the desk. 

Satiy: What did happen, Dad? 

Maxon: I think you'll find it more 
stimulating if you try to answer that 
question yourself. 

Say (Helplessly): I don’t know what 
happened. 

Trina (Musing): Well, let me see. Sims 
got into the elevator and the car 
went up to the third floor. The car 
didn’t stop at any other flcor until it 
reached its destination. Even if 
Sims had stopped at another floor, 
he couldn’t have tampered with the 
indicator on the third floor. 

Maxon: That’s right. 

Tina: When the elevator reached the 
third landing, O’Leary waited for 
Sims to step out. Nothing hap- 
pened. Then O’Leary opened the 
door and found the car — empty! 

Satity (Quickly): It was an old-fash- 
ioned elevator with no other en- 
trance or exit — not even an emer- 
gency trap door. 

Tina: Even if Sims could have gotten 
out of the car, I doubt whether he 
would leave himself dangling in the 
elevator shaft from the third floor. 

Sauiy: Why, it would be suicide. And 
you think that Sims is alive, Dad, 
or you wouldn’t have sent the men 
up to his room. 

Maxon: Mr. Sims is very much alive. 

Tina (Musing): A closed elevator — 
no escape—a disappearing man. 
(Louder) Oh hang it all! I'll never 
be able to understand that. 

Sauiy (Shrugging): I give up, too. 
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Maxon: I’m surprised at you both. 
I thought I taught you better than 
that. 

SaLLy: Well, we never ran up against 
a locked elevator before. 

Maxon: Locked elevators or locked 
rooms — basically, they’re the same. 

Satty: I think this is worse. Who ever 
heard of hiding in an elevator? Why, 
there’s no possible place to hide. 

Trina: Sims did it. He disappeared in 
an elevator! 

Maxon: No, my dear. Sims would like 
us to believe that. 

Satty: You mean that Sims didn’t 
disappear at all? 

Maxon: Precisely! Mr. Sims never 
disappeared from the elevator be- 
cause he wasn’t in the elevator in the 
first place! 

Satty: What! 

Tina: That’s impossible. You heard 
what the two men told us. 

Maxon: I already explained how much 
I valued their testimony. O’Leary 
watched Sims through a thick plant 
—and Jimmie saw nothing at all. 
He acted on hearsay through 
O’Leary’s testimony. 

Trina: Sims never went into the ele- 
vator? I can’t believe it. 

Maxon: You must believe it. Remem- 
ber, no man ever existed who could 
pass through steel walls without an 
apparent exit. 

Tina: I know that, but — 

Maxon (Continuing): And, remember- 
ing that, we must look for a logical 
explanation. Oh, these problems 


would be so simple if a person would 
merely use a little headwork. We 
always look for the most impractical, 
far-fetched solution without ex- 





amining the facts at hand. 

Sauiy: But how did Sims do it? 

Maxon: I must admit that he is a very 
brilliant and enterprising man. He 
had stolen bonds on two occasions 
and his reflexes must have been 
keenly alerted to danger. 

Satiy: Yes, that would seem right. 
When he entered the lobby, he 
probably saw Jimmie motion to 
O’Leary. That would have made 
Sims very cautious. 

Maxon: He knew he couldn’t make a 
break through the main exit. He had 
to get to his room! Twenty-five 
thousand was a valuable prize to 
leave behind. 

Sautiy: He would have to get the brief 
case with the bonds. 

Maxon: But how could he do it? Oh, 
many wild thoughts must have run 
through that young man’s mind as 
he pressed the button to bring the 
elevator to this floor. He knew he 
was being watched. He had to take 
a chance — a desperate chance! 

Tina (Impatiently): We appreciate all 
that, Uncle, but how was it done? 

Maxon: When the car reached this 
floor, he quickly opened the doors 
and stepped inside for a moment. 
He knew the detective had watched 
him enter. He probably noticed him 
behind the plant. Then, risking 
everything, Sims quietly opened the 
doors and stepped out again, and 
rushed for the stairs that would take 
him to his room on the third floor. 

Sau.y: He ran upstairs? 

Maxon: Exactly! O’Leary was able to 

do it in a matter of seconds and I 

imagine that Sims is considerably 

younger. 


Tuna (Nodding): I see. And O’Leary 
was not too certain how much time 
elapsed from the time that Sims 
went into the car until the time the 
car actually started up to the third 
floor. 

Maxon: Sims rushed to his room, se- 
eured the missing bonds, and is now 
biding his time to make a break — 
that is, if our friends haven’t found 
him yet. 

Tina: I—I can’t believe it. Why, it 
would have taken split-second tim- 
ing. It was a dangerous risk. 

Maxon: No more dangerous than 
stealing a fortune in bonds. 

Tra: Yes, I suppose that’s true. And 
all the while O’Leary and Jimmie 
thought that Sims was in the eleva- 
tor, he was actually in his room! 

Maxon: That’s the only possible solu- 
tion. It has to be that way. That’s 
how I know our detective friend will 
find him there. (Scuffling ts heard 
off-stage. Jimin, O’Leary and 
Sims enter left. The men are mussed 
up as though they have been engaged in 
a fight. O’Leary roughly pushes 
Sims towards Maxon.) 

O’Lzary: I don’t know how you knew 
it, but we found our man. Thanks a 
lot, Dr. Maxon. 

Jmuamiz: And did he give us a rough 
time! He was hiding behind the 
door when we rushed in and he al- 
most had us down before we nailed 
him. 

O’Leary (Waving brief case): And 
here’s all the evidence we need. A 
lot of evidence! 

Sms: You guys are pretty smart, 
aren’t you? 

O’Learyr: Smarter than you, wise guy! 


(Hustles Sims to exit right.) C’mon, 
you! We have a little date down at 
Center Street. 

Sims: Quit your shoving! 

O’Leary: Stop complaining, brother. 
Your troubles have just begun! 
(O’Leary and Sims exit right.) 

Jimmie (Wiping brow): Whew! That’s 
more excitement than I’ve seen at 
the good old Tower in many a day. 

Maxon: Yes, I suppose it’s very sel- 
dom that one of the guests disap- 
pears in an elevator. 

Tina (Suddenly): I’ve been thinking 
about what you said before, Uncle, 
and I still don’t understand it. 

Maxon: What’s that? 

Trina: You said that Sims ran to the 
third floor and actually went into 
his room while O’Leary thought he 
was in the elevator. 

Maxon: That’s right. 

Say (Quickly): I see what you mean, 
Tina. If Sims didn’t stay in the 
elevator, how could the car possibly 
have gone to the third floor. Re- 
member, if he had pushed the third 
floor button while he was in the car, 
the electric contact would have been 
broken when he re-opened the door 
to escape, and the elevator would 
have remained on the first floor. 

Maxon (Shaking head): Tsk! 
I’m surprised at you! 

Satty (Insistently): But I don’t see 
how it was done. 

Maxon: Sims didn’t push the button 
for the third floor while he was in the 
ear. (7’o Jimmie) Do you recall how 
long the car stayed on this floor be- 
fore it began to ascend to the third 
floor? 


Tsk! 


Jimmie: That’s pretty hard to say. 
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O’Leary and I were plenty nervous 

and it might have been a matter of 

seconds or a full minute. 

Maxon: After Sims left the car, he 
rushed to the third floor. When he 

! reached the third landing, he merely 

pushed the wall button and the car, 






3 on the ground floor, automatically 
t ascended to the third floor! 
Sautiy: Oh! 


|. § Maxon: He then ran into his room 
. while O’Leary was making tracks to 
| the third floor to intercept the car. 
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e, If a person is on the third floor and 
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points were the problem and the 
solution. 

Maxon: Very aptly put. 

Jimmie (Scratching head): I wish you 
folks’d let me in on this. While I 
was pounding out my brains to cap- 
ture Sims, I never heard the truth 
about this elevator business. 

Sautty (Smiling): Would you like to 
hear about it? 

Jimmie: I’d be willing to buy someone 
a soda, if she’d tell me. 

Sauiy: That’s a bargain. 

JIMMIE: Swell! My relief will be here 
in a little while and the corner drug 
store is still open. (Jmmie and 
SALLY walk to the desk. Maxon takes 
Tina’s arm and walks in the direction 
of the elevators.) 

Tina (Gesturing to Jimmie and Say): 
I always thought she had a crush on 
that guy. Looks like they want to be 
alone. 

Maxon: I wouldn’t be at all surprised. 

Tina: And I think there’s a romance 
blooming. 

Maxon: Elementary, my dear girl, 
elementary! (Trina and Maxon extt 
left as curtain falls.) 

THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


center is reception desk. Upstage left is 
passage which leads to elevators. Sign on 
wall marked To ExLevator points in direc- 
tion of left passage. A potted plant stands 
to left of sign, blocking view of elevator 
from audience. Stage is furnished with 
tables, desks, a magazine rack and several 
comfortable chairs arranged downstage 
center for the convenience of the cast. 


Lighting: No special effects. 





Part Two 


Middle Grades 





The Girl from the Sea 


adapted by Dorothy Heiderstadt 


Characters 
FaTuER, a fisherman 
Moruer, his wife 
Diccon, their son 
UnpInb, the girl from the sea 
DororueEa, Diccon’s betrothed 
Lacy, friend of Dorothea 

Serrine: All six scenes take place in the 
kitchen of the fisherman’s cottage. 

Scene 1 

True: Evening. 

At Rise: Fatuer is sitting in a chair 
beside the fire, mending nets. MOTHER 
stirs soup in kettle hanging on crane 
over fire. Diccon enters, arms full of 
wood. 

Diccon (Placing wood on floor near 
fire): There, Mother! There’s enough 
wood to last us for a while! 

Moruer: Thank you, Diccon. Now, if 
you'll just bring your Father’s bow] 
and your own, the soup is ready, I 
think. 

Diccon (Hungrily): And I’m ready for 
some good hot soup. It was cold, out 
in the fishing boat today. 

Fatuer: Ay, that it was, son! But we 
had a fine big catch to show for it. 
That’ll mean a few extra coins in our 
pockets. 

Diccon (Bringing two bowls): Funny 
storm that was, though! Did you 
notice, Father? 

Moruer (Pausing in dishing up of 
soup): The storm was funny? What 
do you mean, son? 


Diccon (Sitting down at table, beginning 


to eat): Well, Mother, it was the 
queerest thing. One moment, the 
sun was shining, and there wasn’t a 
cloud in the sky. The next moment, 
this wild storm blew up. The wind 
roared, and the sea was trying to 
climb right into the boat with us. 
And another funny thing was, the 
storm followed us in to shore, drove 
us right along, while out to sea there 
was sunshine sparkling on the waves. 

Fatuer (Nodding and coming to table): 
It was just as the boy says, Mother. 
A queer storm. 

Diccon (Rising and walking about, 
excitedly): Right up to the cottage 
door it drove us, the wind and the 
rain. Didn’t you notice when we 
came in, Mother? Didn’t you notice 
the sun shining out to sea? 

Moruer (Bringing her bowl to table, 
shaking her head): No, son, I didn’t 


notice. I was busy, I guess. Sit 
down, Diccon. Your soup will get 
cold. 


Diccon (Laughing and returning to sii 
at table): All right, Mother. It looks 
like a clear day tomorrow. We'll 
have another good day’s fishing. 

Farner: Yes, now that I’ve mended 
the net, we won’t lose any fish to- 
morrow. It was queer about that 
storm, Mother. It’s as the boy said, 
one moment the sun was shining, and 
the sea was as clear as glass. The 
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next moment, the sky was black, and 

we had to hurry, I tell you, to get to 
shore. Had to pull in the net in such 
a hurry that we tore a monstrous big 
hole in it. Felt queer, that net did, 
almost as if — but that’s a silly idea! 

MorueERr (Crossly): Well, go on with it. 
Felt as if — what? 

FaTHer (Shamefacedly): Almost as if 
a hand had hold of it. 

Mortuer (Laughing): La, Father! What 
tales you fishermen tell! A hand in- 
deed! Whose hand would take hold 
of the net and tear that great hole 
in it? 

FatHerR (Uneasily): I don’t know 
whose hand. There was no hand, I 
reckon. Just felt as though there 
was. 

Diccon (Rising and going to lie on floor 
before fire): That was a good supper, 
Mother. Ay, but I’m tired tonight! 
Hauling in those nets full of fish, 
then rowing so hard to keep ahead of 
the storm. I’ll be off to bed early, 
tonight, I can tell you. 

MortuER (Rising to gather up dishes): 
See that you go to bed, then, and 
don’t fall asleep before that fire. 
Seventeen years old you are, and 
still lying on the floor after supper. 
Dorothea won’t stand for that. 
When you are wed to Dorothea, 
you'll sit up properly in your fire- 
side chair. 

FaTuer (Jokingly): Yes, you'll have to 

mend your ways after you and 

Dorothea are wed, son. Sit in your 

chair, and smoke your pipe. (Rises 

and goes to his chair in front of fire) 

Mend your nets (Takes up net and 

makes a tidy bundle of it) Keep the 

fire burning, and praise your good 
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wife’s cooking! 


(There is the sound 
of loud knocking at the door.) 

Moruer (Startled): What’s that? Who 
would be knocking so loud in this 
village? 

Diccon (Jumping up): I'll go and see, 


Mother. (Before Diccon can reach 
the door, it blows open, and UNDINE 
stands on the threshold.) 

FATHER (Getting to his feet): Why, it’s a 
girl, a little girl. Where can she have 
come from? 

UNpDINE (Wandering inio room, looking 
curtously about): I’m not a little girl. 
I’m twelve years old. 

Moru_er (Approaching UNDINE): Why, 
you’re damp, child! Were you 
caught in the storm? 

UnpInE (Absenily): No, I made the 
storm. What a strange, dry little 
house. Everything in here is so dry, 
so dry (Touches the spinning wheel.) 
What’s this? 

Moruer (Surprised): Why, that’s a 
spinning wheel. Where can you have 
come from, child, not to know a 
spinning wheel when you see one? 

UnprneE: I came from the sea. What is 
a spinning wheel for? 

Moruer (Bewildered): Why, to spin 
flax into thread, of course. 

Unpine: Thread? What a strange 
word! What is thread? 

Moruer (Impatiently): Clothes are 
made of cloth. Cloth is made of 
woven thread. (Holds out her apron.) 

Unpine (Touching the apron lightly): 
What strange, dry stuff. Our clothes 
are made of sea moss. (Holds out 
skirt of her dress.) Feel! 

Moruer (Feeling gingerly of dress): 
Ugh! You’re dripping wet, child! 
Now, come over here to the fire and 





warm yourself. I don’t know what 
you’re talking about — coming from 
the sea, and all that — but you'll 
catch a chill unless you warm your- 
self. 

Diccon (Laughing): What’s that about 
having made the storm? 

Fatuer: Hush, son. Most likely she 
was caught in the storm. 

UnpinE (Calmly): No, I made the 
storm. I pulled on your fishing net, 
too, just to tease you. I didn’t mean 
to tear it. (Pushes MorHer away) 
I don’t want to go near that fire. I 
don’t like fire. It’s too hot in here. 
I come from the bottom of the sea 
where it’s always cool. I made the 
storm so your boat would turn and 
go home. Then I followed you, to 
learn where you lived. 

FaTHER (Aside to Moruer): I believe 
the poor child has been in a ship- 
wreck. She talks queer talk. Most 
likely she’s feverish. 

Moruer (Firmly): Now, little girl, 
that’s enough nonsense! I don’t 
know where you came from, and 
your talk is queer. But if you want 
to stay here for the night, you must 
do as I say. Tomorrow your people 
will come for you, most likely, or at 
least we’ll find out more about you. 
If this is a prank, we’ve had enough 
of it, and you will please go home. 

Unpine (Wildly): No, no, I don’t want 
to go away! This is my home, if you 
will have me! I’ve dreamed of this 
for a long, long time. Please let me 
stay here! (Seizes Morner’s hand) 
Please let me stay! 

Moruer: For tonight, you may stay. 
Tomorrow, we will see. Now, come 
along. We must get you into dry 
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clothes. Then you shall have some 
good, hot soup, and go straight to 
bed. (Starts to remove UNpINe’s 
crown.) Whatever in the world is 
this? 

Unp1ne (Gently taking back the crown): 
That’s my crown. I’m a sea princess, 
Don’t take my crown away from me, 

Moruer (Soothingly): There, there. 
You are feverish, for sure. To- 
morrow you'll feel better. What's 
your name? 

Unpine: I don’t know. I’m an undine. 

Moruer: Ah yes, Undine. Well, come 
along, Undine. Put your crown on 
the mantel over there. No one will 
harm it. (UNDINE, wary of the heat 
from the fire, lays crown on mantel, 
and follows MorueEr out.) 

Diccon (Looking after them): Now, 
what do you make of that? A sea 
princess we have as our guest to- 
night! I wonder where she really 
came from? 

Farner: Who knows? Children are 
always making up stories. Most 
likely, she’s a fisherman’s child from 
right here in the village. She made 

the storm, she wears a gown of sea 
moss, she’s a sea princess with a 
crown of shells. 

Diccon: Yes, that’s the way children 
talk. (Walks over to mantel and picks 
up crown.) Shells and coral, nothing 
more. 

CURTAIN 
* * * * 
ScENE 2 

Time: Morning, one week later. 

At Rise: UNDINE is sitting at the spit- 
ning wheel. Moruer ts hanging 6 
kettle over crane in fireplace. 

Unpine (Wearily): Mother, may |! 
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stop spinning? I’m so tired! The 

thread is so dry, it cuts my hands. 

Moruer: No, child, you must finish 
your stint for the day. You need a 
decent dress to wear, in place of that 
old cut-down one of mine. 

UnpinE (Rebelliously): My sea moss 
gown was good enough! 

MorueEr (Firmly): Your sea moss gown 
fell apart the morning after you 
came here. Now, that’s enough 
about your sea moss gown. It’s so 
queer that we can learn nothing 
about your people. Can’t you re- 
member a thing about them? Don’t 
you think they may be fretting 
about you? 

UnpvINnE (Patiently): Mother, I’ve told 
you, you and Father and Diccon are 
my people. I chose to come to you. 
I came up from the bottom of the 
sea — 

Moruer (Hastily): There, there, let’s 
not have that story all over again. 
(There is a knock at the door. Enter 
DoroTHEA and Lacry, their hands 
full of flowers. 

MorueEr (Cordially): Good day to you, 
Dorothea! Good day, Lacey! (Dor- 
OTHEA and Lacey curtsey as she 
greets them.) It’s a fine, bright, 
sunny morning, is it not? (MorHER 
kisses DoROTHEA.) 

DororHEa (Laughing and removing 
bonnet): Yes, ma’am, it’s a beautiful 
morning. Lacey and I have been 
picking flowers for you! (MorHER ac- 
cepts the flowers. Puts them into a 
bowl) 

Lacey: Hello, Undine! How is it with 
the spinning? 

Unpinz: I hate the spinning! 

Moruer (Firmly): Undine is being 
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willful again. Pay no heed to her. 
The kettle has just come to a boil. 
Shall we have a cup of tea? 

Lacey (Giggling): Yes, ma’am, I’d like 
a cup of tea. I reckon Undine would 
rather drink sea water! 

DororHea (Quickly): There, Lacey! 
I’ve told you you are not to tease 
Undine. Well you know the poor 
child has forgotten where she came 
from. Most likely her head was hurt 
in that shipwreck. It’s unkind to 
tease her. How would you feel if 
you had been hurt, and forgotten 
everything? 

UnpineE (Indignantly): I have not for- 
gotten! All that I’ve said is true. 
(Rises from spinning wheel and comes 
forward) 

Moruer (Soothingly): There, child, 
you’re overwrought. You’ve been 
too long at your spinning. Here’s a 
cup of tea. (Hands UNDINE a cup.) 

UnpinE (Hanging her head): You’re 
kind, but you don’t understand at 
all. 

DororHEea (Taking her cup from 
Moruer and drawing UNDINE to a 
chair): Come, Undine, sit beside me. 
Do you like these flowers? (Picks up 
flowers.) 

Unpine: I guess so. They’re not like 
our flowers at home. 

Lacey (Bringing cup and sitting with 
them): Then you must come from 
far, far away, Undine. All the flow- 
ers around here are like this. 

Unpine: They are so different from 
ours. (Sniffs at flowers.) There is a 
fragrance to your flowers. Ours have 
none. And your fishes swim through 
the trees, but never in at the win- 
dows, as our do. Yesterday, a little 


blue fish swam into that apple tree 
out there, and I tried and tried to 
coax it in through the window. But 
it would not come. Though it sang 
and sang, it would not swim in at 
the window. 

Lacey: Fishes! 
about? 

Moruenr: It is a part of her illness. She 
is talking about the little birds. 

Lacey (Laughing): La, Undine. How 
you dorun on! But I like you! I like 
to hear your queer stories! I wish I 
could make up stories like that. But 
mother says, for all my chattering, I 
haven’t much in the way of brains! 

Dororuea (Laying a hand on Lacey’s 
arm): I'll tell you what, let’s have a 
picnic this afternoon. Let’s take 
some bread and cheese and apples, 
and go down to the shore. Would 
you like a picnic, Undine? 

UnpineE: To eat down by the water? 
Oh, yes! 

Dorotrnea (Rising): Come, Lacey, 
let’s go home and pack our lunches. 
We'll be back in an hour, Undine. 
(DororHEea and Lacry walk to the 
door.) 

Lacry (In dismay): Oh, look! There 
are big black clouds in the sky! 
Where has the sun gone? Why, it’s 
going to storm! Oh, this will spoil 
our picnic! 

UnpineE (Calmly): It will not storm. 

Lacey: It’s beginning to rain now! 
See, Undine? 

UnpineE (Pushing past the girls to face 
the storm): Clouds! No more weep- 
ing! Storm, I command you! Go 
away! (There is a pause.) 

Dororuea (Startled): Why, the sun is 
coming out! The sun is shining! 


What is she talking 
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Unpine (Calmly): Yes, I told you 
there would be no storm. Now we 
can have our picnic. 

Moruer (To Dororuea): Humor her. 
She still has a trace of her illness. 
Pretend you believe she stopped the 
storm. 

Lacey (Earnestly): But she did stop 
the storm! How did you do it, 
Undine? 

UnpineE: I have told you, I am a sea 
princess. The sea obeys me. The 
rivers obey me. The clouds obey 
me, too. 

Dororuea (Slowly): It is very strange. 
I could almost believe you did stop 
the storm. 

Moruer (Quickly): Were it not for the 
fact that storms often stop so sud- 
den like in April. 

Unpine (Sorrowfully): Oh, Mother, 
you doubt me! You do not believe I 
had the power to stop the storm. 

Moruer: I’d rather not believe it, Un- 
dine. To believe it would frighten 
me. 

DororHea: We must go, Lacey. Un- 
dine, we’ll be back in an hour. Be 
ready! (Dororuea and Lacey start 
to go out the door, looking back with 
rather frightened faces, over their 
shoulders.) 

Lacey (Quaveringly): She did stop the 
storm, Dorothea. 

CURTAIN 


* * * * 


ScEeNnE 3 
Time: Evening, a few days later. 
Ar Rise: Moruer and Faruer sit de- 
jectedly beside the fire. 
Faruer: Well, that’s all there is to it, 
Mother. The boat is falling apart. 
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Somehow we must find the money for 
a new one. 

Moruer (Troubled): But where in the 
world are we to find the money? 

Faroer: I don’t know. (Enter Un- 
DINE, followed by Diccon. UNDINE 
carries shells in her hands.) 

UnpINE (Joyously): We went walking 
along the shore, Mother, Father’ 
See the shells we have found! But 
they are not so pretty as the shells 
we have below. Under the sea, the 
shells are full of bright colors — 

Morner (Sharply): That’s enough, 
Undine! You know we don’t like 
such wild talk, here. It’s time you 
out-grew such childish stories! Let’s 
have no more talk about sea prin- 
cesses, and shells at the bottom of 
the sea! 

UnpinE (Looking unhappy): You’re 
angry with me again, Mother. Can I 
do nothing to please you? (Drops 
her shells and runs over to kneel beside 
MorHER) 

Moruer (Stroking UNDINE’s hair): 
You do many things that please me. 
You have learned to spin and weave 
and sew. You are obedient and help- 
ful. Only this wild talk about the 
sea displeases me. 

UnpinE: Then I will not talk about the 
sea. (Looks up at Moruer, then at 
Farner) You are unhappy about 
something, Mother, Father. What is 
it? 

Fatuer: Nothing, child. It’s only that 
our boat is getting old, and we must 
have a new one. We’re puzzling our 
wits about where to get the money. 

Unpine: Money? What is that? 

Diccon (Good-naturedly): Oh, come 
now, Undine. Surely you know 


about money! (Spins a coin in the 
air, catches it, and gives it to UNDINE) 
That, my dear little sister, is a six- 
pence. That’s money. It takes 
money to buy things: nails, tools, 
wood for building a boat, canvas for 
sails, new nets, too. We do need new 
nets, don’t we, Father? The old 
ones are full of holes 


UnpineE: Oh, my brothers have been 


playing pranks again! I used to tear 
holes in the fishermen’s nets, to let 
out the fishes. They are doing it, too. 
I will speak to them. I will make 
them stop. (Looks at coin in her hand) 
But there’s a lot of this where I come 
from. We play with it. It comes 
swimming down from the top with 
the ships. Oh! (Puts her hand over 
her mouth and looks frightened) I for- 
got! I promised not to talk about 
the sea. (Turns and runs from the 
room.) 


Fatruer (Uneasily): There’s something 


Moruer: I’m afraid, Father. 


very strange about that girl. 

What 
have we taken into this house? A 
witch? A changeling? 


Diccon (Laughing) : Nonsense, Mother, 
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Fatuer: Shout at the waves? 


she’s only a little girl who likes to 
make up stories. Do you know, it’s 
rather fun to have a little sister to 
follow one about. I think I’ll go and 
see what she’s up to. Most likely 
she has gone down to the shore again, 
to shout at the waves. 

What 
do you mean, son? 


Diccon (Carelessly): Nothing, really. 


It’s some game she has made up, I 
reckon. She stands on the shore and 
yells at the waves. Sisters, brothers, 
she calls them. “It’s a fine day on 





shore, today!” “Are you taking 
care of my garden?” Things like 
that. 

Moruer (Uneasily): Things like that! 

Diccon: Oh, it’s only fun, Mother. 

Fatuer (Uneasily): I heard an old 
tale of mermaids. Diccon, you must 
have heard it, too. 

Diccon: Nonsense, Father! Undine is 
no mermaid! There are no mer- 
maids. 

Fatuer (Slowly): How do you know? 
Have you ever been down there at 
the bottom of the sea? Does anyone 
know what lies there? 

Diccon (Good-naturedly): No, no one 
has ever lived to tell. Well, I’ll be 
going to fetch our little mermaid. 
Hey, Undine — (Goes out.) 

UnvineE (Outside, breathlessly): Help 
me, Diccon. This thing is heavy! I 
dragged it all the way up from the 
shore. (Enter UnpINE and Diccon, 
dragging a rusted, old treasure chest.) 

Diccon: What in the wide world is 
this, Undine, and where did you find 
it? (FarHer rises slowly to his feet 
and approaches the chest. MorTuer 
pauses in her work and turns around 
to look.) 

Unpine (Uncomfortably): It’s just — 
well, it’s for Mother and Father. It’s 
so heavy. They were never so heavy 
at the bottom of the sea. We could 
lift them quite easily. But this! 
(Sighs, and pushes her hair back from 
her face) 

FatHer (Incredulously): This is a 
treasure chest. Where did it come 
from? 

Unorine: From the sea. 


Unpine (Anziously): No, the sea 
people brought it to me. I went down 
to the shore and called to them that 
you needed one of the boxes full of 
gold things from the ships. They 
heard me, and brought it. It’s for 
you, Father. Now you can have your 
new boat. 

Diccon (Kneeling beside the chest): 
Wonder what’s in it? 

Moruer (Sharply): Don’t touch it, 
Dieccon! It doesn’t belong to us. 
Unpine: But it does belong to you. All 
the things at the bottom of the sea 
belong to the sea people, and the sea 
people have given this to you. Open 

it. It will do you no harm, 

Diccon (Feeling of the chest): It’s very 
old. The hinges are rusty. It’s 
locked. 

Unpine (Kneeling beside him): Here, 
I’ll open it for you. It’s very easy to 
open when you know how. (UNpINzE 
presses catch, and chest flies open.) 

Diccon (Staring): I can’t believe it! 
It’s as she says, the chest is full of 
gold coins. (Reaches in with both 
hands and dips out gold, some of 
which spills on floor) Look, Father! 
Mother! It’s gold! Real gold! We're 
rich! 

Unpine (Happily): Now you can have 
your new boat. You can have any- 
thing. Would you like something 
else? Tell me, and I will get it for 
you. 

Diccon (Drawing back a litile): No, 
thank you, Undine. This is quite 
enough. (Closes lid of chest and gels 
to his feet) Whew! (Rubs sleeve across 
his brow) What a story! 


Farner: Washed up on the shore, you Unprne (Suddenly drawing herself up): 


mean? 
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from @& palace here on dry land, and 
told you so, you would believe me. 
But because I come from the sea, 
you think I lie. I do not lie. Tama 
sea princess. (Walks over to mantel 
and takes up her crown) This is my 
crown. (All gasp as she puts crown on 
her head and turns to face them. Crown 


UnpinE (Confidenily): Oh, no one will 
ever claim it. It came down on a 
ship more than a hundred years ago 
—QOh! Oh! (Claps hand over her 
mouth) You do not like me to talk 
of it, and I won’t (Runs over to 
Moruer) Oh, Mother! Say you are 
not angry or frightened any more! 


eparkles, jewel-like) Now will you Moruer: I don’t know what to think. 
believe me? I don’t know — I don’t know — 

Moruer: I’m afraid! I’m afraid! Diccon: Of course, we’re not angry 
(Throws apron over her face and be- with you. But don’t call up any- 
gins to ery.) thing more from the sea, little sister. 

UnpingE (Placing crown hastily on It frightens us, as you can see. If 
mantel): Oh, Mother, Mother! Don’t something washes up on the shore, 
ery! (Tries to put her arms around call one of us to see it. 

MoruHER. ) Unprne: But it didn’t wash up on the 

Moruer: Don’t touch me! shore. I asked for it. 

UnpinE (Sorrowfully, turning away): Diccon (Hastily): Yes, yes, of course 
They are all so cold, at the bottom of you asked for it. Now let’s say no 
the sea. They are gay and merry, but more about it. (FATHER and MorHEerR 
there is no love. No one ever says, look at UNDINE fearfully.) 

“T love you.” I made the storm go CURTAIN 

away that day, because I wanted % 2&9 

Dorothea and Lacey to love me. But 

it only frightened them. Now I ScmENnE 4 

brought you the treasure chest be- Time: Morning, some weeks water. A 
cause I love you with all my heart. few days before Diccon’s and Doro- 
And now you, too, are afraid. THEA’S wedding day. 

FatHeR (Slowly): No, child, we are Av Rise: UNpDINE ts alone in the room, 
not afraid. We don’t understand, dish towel in hand, drying cups. There 
that’s all. Such things as this do not ts a tap at the door, and DororHEA 
happen here on earth. We cannot and LACEY enter. 
stop the rain from falling. We can- Unpine (Wearily): Come in, Dorothea, 
not walk down to the shore and de- Lacey. It’s so long since I have seen 
mand a treasure chest from the bot- you. 
tom of the sea. Your power—if Dorornea (Happily): Oh, here you 
power it be — frightens us. But we are, Undine! I want to show you 
are not afraid of you. We love you. something. (Shows a necklace around 
\ybinE: Then you will keep the chest, her neck.) See, it’s a coral necklace! 
and build a new boat? Diccon gave it to me. 

Viccon: Yes, yes, unless someone Uwnpine (Tonelessly): It’s pretty. 
claims it. Dororuea (Prattling happily on): I’m 
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so busy getting ready for my wed- 
ding that I’ve neglected all my 
friends. Oh, Undine, there is so 
much to do! Spinning and weaving! 
And buttonholes! My wedding gown 
has forty buttons, straight down the 
back, and I’ve had to make all the 
buttonholes! 

Unpine (Relieved): Oh, then you’re 
not angry with me. You’ve only 
been busy getting ready for your 
wedding. 

Dororuea (Puts her arms around Un- 
DINE and kisses her): My dear little 
sister! In only a few days you will be 
my dear little sister! You must come 
often to visit Diccon and me. Every 
day! Come over every day, promise 
me, Undine. 

UnpbINE (Relaxing in DororuHeEa’s em- 
brace): Every single day. 

Lacey: La, the trouble I’ve gone to, to 
get my finery ready! I’m to be a 
bridesmaid, you know! I wanted to 
wear a yellow dress, but Mother said 
I’d look better in pink, because my 
cheeks are pink, you know. She 
says I’d look sallow in yellow. But 
I’d so much rather have yellow! 

Dororuea (Gently) : You'll look beauti- 
ful in pink, Lacey. Your hair is so 
pretty, and your eyes are so blue. 
Undine is to be my other brides- 
maid, you know. Undine, I long to 
see you in your green dress. 

Unpine (Happily): My mother has 
been sewing on it all week. 

DororHea: Where is your mother 
now? 

Unpine (Savoring the words): My 
mother is visiting a sick woman in 
the village. My mother is so kind. 
When people are sick or in trouble, 


they always send for my mother. 

DororHea (Warmly): They do, in- 
deed. And you will grow up to be 
just as kind as she is, little Undine, 
You’re very lucky to have such a 
good mother. 

Lacey (Wandering over to the maniel): 
Oh, Undine, your little crown is 
covered with dust! Don’t you ever 
dust off your crown? It’s so pretty, 
with those smooth little shells around 
the edges. 

UNDINE (Without interest): Those are 
pearls. No, I never think about my 
crown any more. 

Dororuea: You shall have a crown of 
yellow roses to wear at my wedding, 
Undine, to go with your green gown. 

Lacey (Turning away from the mantel): 
La, that will be pretty, Undine! 
Dorothea is to have a crown of white 
roses. I am to have a crown of pink 
ones. Yellow roses will be just right 
for you! 

Dorornea: Undine, we must be going. 
I promised Diccon that I’d stop to 
see how the new boat is coming 
along. Will you show me the way? 

Unpine: I'll point it out to you 
through the window, Dorothea. 
Mother asked me to finish these 
dishes, and they’re not half done 
yet. (Goes with Dororuea to window) 
See, there he is, down on the shore 
with Father. They’re working on 
the boat together. 

DororHea (Putting her arm around 
Unp1ne): Oh yes, I see. Thank you, 
Undine. Do you really like my 
necklace? 

Unpine (Timidly returning her hug): 
Yes, it’s beautiful, Dorothea. 

Dororuea (Dreamily) : It’s only a little 
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coral necklace, but I love it because 
in- Diccon gave it to me. I’ll keep it al- 
be ways, always, always! (Dances slowly 
ne. about the room, alone.) 








a § Lacey (Gatly): Oh, come now, Doro- 
thea! What if he should give you a 
i): diamond necklace some day? 
is Wouldn’t you like that better than 
ver coral? 
ty, | UNDINE: What is a diamond necklace? 
md | Lacey (Laughing): Diamonds are 
bright, shiny beads like glass, Un- 
are | dine! Queens and great ladies wear 
my § them. 
UnpINE: Beads like shiny pieces of 
n of | glass? Oh, yes. (Nods her head.) 
ing, DororHEA (Not noticing): Now we 
wn, | must go, Undine. Goodbye! I'll see 
tel); | youon my wedding day! (DororHEa 
ine! | and Lacey leave. UNpINE stands in 
hite | ‘thought for a moment then takes up 
pink | ‘owel and cup.) 
ight § UNDINE (Dreamily): Diamond neck- 
laces. Yes, I’ve seen them. We 
ying, | have picked them up from the floor 
pto§ of the sea, my sisters and I, and hung 
ning | them around our necks. But I must 
ay? not think about any of that again! 
you | Dorothea and Lacey love me, after 
thea. § all. They have forgotten about the 
these @ storm. I am so glad! I will visit 
done@ Dorothea every single day; she 
dow) 4 *sked me to. I am Diccon’s little 
shore] ‘sister, and I will be welcome. 
g ong, (MorueEr enters, with basket on her 


arm.) 
round @ UNDINE (Eagerly): How is the sick 
: you, § woman, Mother? 
> my MoruEr (Surprised and pleased): Why, 
she’s better, child, thank you for 


hug): king! That hot broth was just 
what she needed. (Sets basket on 
little} able) You look pale, child. I met 
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the girls outside, just now. They’re 
going down to watch Diccon work on 
the boat. Leave those dishes, and 
run along with them. 

UnpINneE (Eagerly): I'll finish my work 
first, Mother. 

Moruer (Kindly): No, run along, 
child. You work too hard. I’m very 
pleased with you. You grow more 
kind and thoughtful every day. The 
girls told me they had asked you to 
go with them. Run and catch up 
with them. 

UnpineE (Starts to throw arms about 

Moruenr, but draws back, afraid of a 

rebuff): Oh, thank you, Mother! 

(Runs out.) 

CURTAIN 


* * * * 


Scene 5 

TimE: Morning, Dorothea’s wedding 
day. 

At Rise: Moruer its helping UNDINE 
to put on her green dress and brides- 
maid’s crown. 

Moruer: There, child! You look very 
well indeed. We’d better be going 
along to the church immediately 
(The door bursts open, and Lacry 
enters excitedly.) 

Lacey: Undine, Undine! Have you 
seen it? Dorothea thinks she may 
have lost it on the seashore! We’ve 
looked everywhere! 

Moruer: Lost? What has been lost? 
Here, child, stop gabbling, and tell 
us what you’re looking for! 

Lacey: The coral necklace, ma’am! 
Dorothea has lost the coral necklace! 
Diccon gave it to her! She says she 
won’t be married without it! 

Unpine: I haven’t seen it, Lacey. 





(Enter Diccon and Fatuer, leading 
DorortrHEa who is weeping.) 

DorotueEa: Oh, it can’t be lost! My 
beautiful necklace! 

Moruer (Bustling about, searching): 
Well, if it’s here, child, we’ll find it! 

Fatuer: Dry your tears, my child. 
We'll find the coral necklace. (All, 
except UNDINE, search about the room. 
UNDINE stands alone, a little to one 
side.) 

UnpineE (To herself): The coral neck- 
lace. All this bother about a coral 
necklace! Why, I can bring Dorothea 
a hundred coral necklaces — fetch 
them from the sea for her. They 
don’t like for me to fetch things from 
the sea. Perhaps I’d better not! 
(Looks at Dororuea and the other 
searchers.) But Dorothea is un- 
happy. They are all unhappy. I 
can’t bear that! (Unnoticed by the 
searchers, UNDINE lays aside her 
crown of roses and runs from the 
room.) 

Diccon: There, there, love, we’ll find 
it! 

DororHea: No, we'll never find it. 
It’s gone forever. 

Moruer: Do stop crying, child. See, 
your tears are spotting your beauti- 
ful gown. Come, wash your face in 
cold water. It’s only an hour till 
your wedding. 

Dororuea (Suddenly sitting down in a 
chair): I won’t go. I won’t go a step. 
I won’t be married without my coral 
necklace. 

Diccon (Bewildered): But, Dorothea, 
there are hundreds of coral necklaces 
just like that one. I can get you 
another. What’s so special about 
that one? 


DororHeEa: You gave it to me, that’s 
what’s special about it, Diccon. Oh, 
don’t you see? With the necklace 
gone, our good luck is gone. It wasa 
lucky necklace. It was bad luck to 
lose it! (The door opens, and Unpine 
enters, waving a diamond necklace 
sparkling in the light.) 

Unpine (Excitedly): Dorothea, Doro- 
thea! See what the sea people gave 
me! (All turn to stare at her.) Here’s 
a diamond necklace from a queen’s 
jewel box! (UNDINE flings the neck- 
lace around DororueEa’s neck.) 

Faruer (Aghast): It is a diamond 
necklace! 

Moruer: It can’t be! Why, a diamond 
necklace would be worth a king’s 
ransom. Undine, where did you find 
this necklace? 

Unpine (Happily): The sea people 
brought it to me. I went down to 
the shore and asked. 

Diccon (Angrily): Now, Undine, this 
time you’ve gone too far! We want 
no diamonds from the bottom of the 
sea. (Diccon tears the necklace from 
around DororHea’s neck, and flings 
it out of the door.) We'll have naught 
to do with your witchcraft. 

Unpvine (Uncertainly): It isn’t witeb- 
craft. I told you, there’s everything 
at the bottom of the sea. You have 
only to ask, and I will get it for you. 

Diccon (Angrily): All I ask is that you 
hold your peace about what’s at the 
bottom of the sea! 

Unp1ne (Sadly): You don’t believe me, 
Diccon? 

Diccon (Harshly): No, I don’t believe 
you! (Goes over to DoRorHEs.) 
Come, Dorothea, enough of this cry- 
ing. We'll go to the church now. 
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DoroTHEA: I made too much fuss 
about the coral necklace. I’m sorry, 
Diccon. (UNDINE turns and steals 

SB from the room.) 

to} Lacey (Carelessly): La, there goes 

INE Undine. Back to the bottom of the 

lace sea, no doubt. 

Diccon (Turning suddenly): What’s 

r0- that, Lacey? What did you say 





Dh, 





ave about Undine? 
re’s} Lacey: Why, nothing. Only, she was 
en’s crying, and she left just now. 


eck- | Diccon: Undine never cries. She says 
the sea people can’t cry. 

ond | Lacey: She was crying just now. I 
saw two big tears rolling down her 
ond cheeks. 

ng’s} Diccon (Springing toward the door): I 
find must go after her! Undine! Undine! 
(Diccon plunges out at the door. The 
ople others stare at each other.) 

nto} Faruer (Uneasily): What if she was a 
sea princess? What if she spoke the 
this truth? We have been too harsh with 
vant Undine. 

[the | Morner (Uneasily): She said she left 
from the sea because she wanted to be 
lings loved. 

ught | Farumr: No one ever thanked her for 


bringing that old treasure chest full 
iteh- of gold. Yet without it, we couldn’t 
thing f have built the new fishing boat. 


have} Morner: She meant only to make 
‘you. Dorothea happy, with her glass 
tyouf beads. But we scolded her — 

t the} Faraer: She ran away from us. She 
ran away with tears in her eyes. We 
e me, have been cruel. Oh, poor little 
Undine, come back! Give us another 
elieve # =chance! (FATHER runs out the door. 
HEA.) | AU follow.) 

§ cry- CURTAIN 


* * * * 
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ScENE 6 

Time: An hour later. 

At Rise: Diccon enters slowly, followed 
by the others. 

Diccon: I called and called. She 
wouldn’t turn back. 

Fatuer: She ran right into the sea. It 
was ali true, then. She was a sea 
princess, just as she said. 

Diccon: She cried real tears as she ran 
away. That’s what I can’t bear to 
remember. (Goes over to the window 
and leans his head against the pane. 
There ts a sudden gust of wind and 
rain against the pane.) 

Lacey: Why, it’s raining! Rain on 
your wedding day, Dorothea. That’s 
too bad! (There is a knock on the 
door, and UNpDINE stands on the 
threshold, weeping.) 

Unpine: Can I do nothing right? I 
ran away because I thought you 
would be happier without me. Then 
I saw a great, dark cloud over this 
house, and I came up out of the sea 
again. I cannot let you be unhappy. 
What do you want of me? 

Diccon (Eagerly): Come back to us! 
Give us another chance! 

DororHea (Going to UNpingE): Dear 
little sister, come back to us. Do not 
leave us! (Starts to put her arm around 
UNDINE.) 

Unpine (Drawing back quickly): No, 
no, Dorothea, don’t touch me! I am 
covered with sea water. You will 
ruin your beautiful gown. 

DororHea (Putting her arm around 
UnprnE): Very well, then, I will ruin 
my beautiful gown. There! It is 
ruined! I am as wet as you are. 
Now, will you stay? 

UNDINE (Gazing anxiously from one to 


another): You really want me to 
stay? Do you really love me at last? 
Am I one of you now? (Diccon 
seizes her hand and holds it tightly.) 

Au.: Yes, yes! We want you! You are 
our little sea princess! We love you! 

UnpinE (Slowly): You really want me 
now. I will stay. 

Lacey (Pointing to the window): Look! 
The sun is shining! 

UnpineE: Yes, I — (Stands silent for a 
moment, remembering not to say that 
she banished the rain) Yes, the sun is 
shining. But what are we to do, 
Dorothea? Our beautiful gowns are 
wet and ruined. 


Dororuea: They will dry in the sun 
as we go to the church. Come, let 
me smooth your hair. (Smoothes 
Unpine’s hair and puts the crown of 
roses on it.) There! We are ready, 
now. (UNDINE turns to MoTHER, who 
comes and takes her hand; then to 
Fatuer, who takes her other hand.) 

Diccon (Gaily, seizing Dororuna’s 
hand): We’re ready now! Come, 
Lacey, take my other arm! We're 
off to the wedding! (All leave the 
room, laughing) 


THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


Tue Grau From THE SEA 

Characters: 2 male; 4 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Scene 1: Undine wears a long dark 
green dress and a sparkling crown. Father 
and Diccon wear Eshing clothes, overalls 
or blue jeans. Mother wears a long, dark- 
colored housedress and a white apron. 
Scene 2: Undine is wearing a made-over 
dress which is too large for her. Lacey and 
Dorothea wear bright-colored skirts, bon- 
nets, and white aprons. Mother is dressed 
as in Scene 1. Scene 3: Undine wears a new 
dress. The others wear the same costumes. 
Scene 4: No costume changes necessary. 
Scene 5: Undine is in a green bridesmaid’s 
dress and Lacey in a pink one; each wears 
a bridesmaid’s crown of roses. Dorothea 
wears a white dress. Scene 6: No costume 
changes necessary. Undine’s dress is 
wet and disheveled. 





Properties: Scene 1: Spoon and soup kettle, 
arm load of wood, soup bowls a spoons, 
fish nets. Scene 2: Kettle, flowers, bowl for 
flowers, teacups. Scene 3: Sea shells, coin, 
treasure chest, gold coins in treasure chest. 
Scene 4: Dish towel, cups, coral necklace, 
basket. Scene 5: Diamond necklace. 
Scene 6: No special properties. 


Setting: The kitchen of a fisherman’s cottage. 
Upstage center is a fireplace with a mantel. 
Rows of pots and pans are hanging on wall 
to right of fireplace. There is a door to the 
outside upstage left. Spinning wheel 
stands left of fireplace; kitchen table and 
chairs downstage right. There is a com- 
fortable chair to the right of the fireplace. 
A window, upstage right, looks out onto 
the shore and the ocean. 


Lighting: The lights could dim during the 
storms in Scenes 2 and 6. 
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Characters 
PrINcE Raw 
ToraM, his aide 
Princess NoLA 
Srsec, her lady in waiting 
ProFressor Ecks 
CAPTAIN OF SPACE SHIP 
SOLDIERS, any number 
Rapio Voice 

SertinG: Interior of a space ship from 
another planet. 

At Rise: Souprers, looking like me- 
chanical men, sit toward back. Near 
front are Prince, Princess, Toram, 
Srnec, and the Proressor. Farther 
front is a door leading to the motor 
room. 

Prince (Confidently): By tonight we 
shall be rulers of the planet Earth! 

Toram: If all goes well, Prince Rah. 

Prince: And why shouldn’t all go well? 
We have been preparing for this in- 
vasion for years. Once we show the 
way, our other space ships will fol- 
low. Then... (Snaps his fingers) 

Nota: I can’t wait to see what those 
Earth People are like. 

Srnec: It seems we shan’t have long 
to wait, Princess. 

Proressor: You have read the report 
of the Academy of Cosmic Sciences, 
have you not, Princess Nola? The 
report on the Earth People? 

Nota: I can’t believe they are as bad 
as the report makes out, Professor. 
Always quarreling and killing. . . 
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Why, they wouldn’t have survived 
this long. 

Prince: Don’t object to the quarreling 
and killing, dear sister. It plays 
right into our hands. I thank our 
cosmic stars for it. 

Proressor: As for the accuracy of the 
report, remember, we have been 
taking costly observations at ten- 
year intervals for centuries. It is an 
established fact that the people of 
Earth are unable to live together in 
peace and friendship. 

Prince: That makes them easy prey 
to our invasion. There is no strength 
except where there is unity! History 
proves that. 

Proressor: Well said, Prince Rah. As 
long as country is pitted against 
country, hemisphere against hemi- 
sphere, the Earth will be easy prey 
to our invasion. Why, (Gestures 
toward Soup1ers) with such soldiers 
and such weapons . . . (SOLDIERS 
rise excitedly and brandish their queer- 
looking space guns.) 

So.prers: Victory! Victory! 

Prince: Take it easy, men. We aren’t 
there yet. (Soxiprers subside.) 

Toram: With the Earth so disunited, 
our invasion is bound to succeed. 

Nota: Sometimes — oh, often — I 
think we have no right to begin this 

conquest of the universe. 

Prince: Nonsense, Nola. We might as 
well make slaves of the Earth People 


and get some work out of them. . . 
as for them to keep killing each other 
off. 

Proressor (Gleefully): How they play 
right into our hands! Even to 
furnishing power for our space ship 
once we penetrate the atmosphere 
of Earth, where our regular space 
motors will be of little use. 


Nowa: The Earth People will be fur- 
nishing power, Professor? 

Proressor: Precisely. It is a well- 
known scientific fact that fear and 
hatred generate a chemical sub- 
stance that becomes part of the very 
air into which it is breathed. With 
the Earth People constantly ex- 
haling fumes of fear and hate, which, 
I may add, are exceedingly powerful, 
we should have no trouble breaking 
through the air barrier and making 
a landing. For our motors have been 
designed to use this chemical sub- 
stance for fuel as we approach the 
Earth. 

Prince: In other words, Nola, the 
more the Earth Beings fear and hate 
each other, the easier it will be for 
us to land. 


Nota: Such strange people. 


Srsec (Dreamtly): I wonder how it will 
be — to rule over another planet. 


Prince: We'll keep the people under 
our thumbs, I can promise you that. 
Remember those stone pyramids our 
astronomers discovered on one of the 
continents? Well, those pyramids 


will look like toadstools compared to 
the monuments we'll force theEarth 
People to build in our honor. (Cap- 
TAIN comes in from motor room of 
space ship.) 
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Caprain (To Prince): We are ap- 
proaching the Earth, your Excel- 
lency. At the speed we are going, 
we should reach the planet’s at- 
mosphere in about fifteen minutes. 

Prince: Good. I have been waiting 
a long time for this. 

Caprain: You are aware that it will 
be necessary to make a change-over 
in power when we reach the air 
barrier. But since the atmosphere 
of Earth is only a few hundred miles 
thick, I do not anticipate it will 
take long to penetrate it. 

Prince: Only a matter of minutes, no 
doubt, Captain. 

Captain: You still wish to skirt around 
the planet before making a landing, 
Prince Rah? 

Prince: Yes, indeed. We will want to 
make a few observations. Professor 
Ecks has designed a powerful new 
telescope. 

Captaln: I trust it is adjusted to the 
variations in the Earth’s atmos- 
phere. The amount of hydrogen 
lessens considerably, you know, the 
nearer we get to Earth. 

Proressor (Impatiently): Yes, yes, 
Captain. We have thought of every- 
thing, I assure you. And with our 
well-trained soldiers and our new 
atomic weapons... (SoLDrERS sland 
again, brandishing weapons.) 

Sotprers: Victory! Victory! 

Prince: Yes, men. All in good time. 
Take it easy! (SoLprers subside.) 

S1pec: (To Nota): The word weapons 
always presses a button for them! 

Prince: We aren’t expecting any 
trouble, Captain. All our calcula- 
tions are based on the last complete 
report of the Academy of Cosmic 
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Sciences submitted to the Council 

only a few years ago. 

CapTaiIn: As I remember, that report 
was based on Earth conditions at 
the beginning of 1945. Things may 
have changed since then. 

Proressor: My dear Captain, where 
is your sense of history? It takes 
thousands of years for fundamental 
changes to take place on a planet — 
barring unforseen collision. I assure 
you, the Earth People will be the 
same today as they were at the be- 
ginning of 1945. You must realize 
we couldn’t make the attack sooner. 
It has taken all our time and thought 
since the last report to perfect our 
rockets and our weapons. (At the 
word weapons, SOLDIERS jump up 
again.) 

Sotpiers: Victory! Victory! 

Nota: They certainly have been 

trained . . . to the last word. 


PrincE: Just be patient a little longer, 
men, and you will have your victory. 
(SOLDIERS subside.) 


Proressor: You can count on it that 
the Earth People will still be fighting 
and hating, Captain. Our obser- 
vations indicate that Earth Man is 
a fighting animal. And he seems to 
be getting worse instead of better. 
At the time of the last periodic ob- 
servation, the whole planet was in- 
volved in a terrific conflict. 

Prince: Recent atomic explosions in- 
dicate that the battles may be get- 
ting even more fierce. 

Proressor: The chemical substance of 
fear and hate exhaled by the Earth 
People will more than power your 
motors, Captain, never fear. 





Toram: The Earth is a ripe plum 
waiting to be plucked! 

Srpec (Smacking her lips): Ummm... 
good! (CAPTAIN exits. PROFESSOR 
adjusts telescope.) 

Proressor: Do you still think, Prince 
Rah, that the big city in the northern 
hemisphere, on the ocean, with all 
those tall thin buildings, is the best 
place to land? 

Prince: Seems to me a city like that 
must be at the heart of things. Once 
it falls to us, the rest of the continent 
should be easy. And from all indi- 
cations that continent is the arsenal 
of the world. Once it is in our hands, 
(Shrugs) what can the other con- 
tinents do? Without unity, there 
will be no strength fo stop us. The 
men of Earth have not yet learned 
where safety lies. 

Toram: And now they won’t have a 
chance. (The space ship gives a jolt — 
that ts, everyone in the ship lurches at 
the same time.) 

Srpec (Frightened, to Noa): Oh, your 
Highness, something is the matter. 

Nota: Don’t be frightened, Sibec. We 
are probably just entering the fringe 
of the Earth’s atmosphere. The Cap- 
tain is having to makea... (Another 
big jolt) . . . a change-over in power. 

Toram: There’s nothing to be f-f-f- 
rightened about, Sibec. 

Proressor: Undoubtedly it’s just a 
matter of pressure — change of pres- 
sure as we enter the blanket of air 
surrounding Earth. (Another jolt, 
the worst yet) 

Toram: Just a matter of p-p-p-pressure. 
(CapTaIn hurries in, agitated.) 

Captain (To Prince): Your Excel- 

lency, we have entered the Earth’s 


atmosphere, but we are having diffi- 
culty . . . (Another jolt) 

PRINCE: So I notice. 

CaPTAIN: . difficulty with the 
change-over. As you know, our 
space motors are not designed for 
an air blanket composed of nitrogen, 
oxygen, argon, and carbon dioxide. 
(Another jolt) We have to switch over, 

PRINCE: I know. 

Captain: But we seem to have mis- 
calculated somewhere. There is not 
enough power to take us through 
the barrier. Either that, or some 
new protective film encircles the 
Earth. 

Proressor: Protective film, nonsense! 
Not enough power, nonsense! The 
chemical substance of fear and hate 
emanating from Earth is there, Cap- 
tain. Use it. 

Prince: You have an auxiliary battery, 
haven’t you? Why not use it until 
the change-over is complete? 

Captain: Yes, Prince Rah. But we 
don’t dare use the battery too long 
or we won’t have enough power to 
take us back into the stratosphere 
again — if need be. 

Proressor: I fully expect we shall be 
able to make our landing, at any 
place we choose. From then on we 
won’t have to worry about getting 
back into the stratosphere for a 
while. We’ll be too busy conquering 
Earth. (There is another jolt.) 

Prince: Try the battery, Captain. 
(Caprain salutes and hurries out. 
Proressor tinkers with telescope. 
Plane rides more smoothly.) 


Proressor (Looking through telescope) : 


That’s strange. Very strange. 
Prince: What, Professor? 
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Proressor: I have the _ telescope 
trained on that big city with the 
tall thin buildings, where we expect 
to land. But I can hardly see the 
city for the wavering glow around it. 

Prince: Glow? 

Noxa: Glow? 

Toram: Glow? 

Srsec: Glow? (They crowd around to 
look.) 

Proressor: There’s no other way to 
describe it. I am sure the phen- 
omenon was not mentioned in the 
last report of the Academy of Cosmic 
Sciences. 

Prince: Let me see, Professor. (Looks 
through telescope) Why . . . you're 
right. The glow seems to vary in 
intensity — now brighter, now dim- 
mer. It must be something new. 
I can’t remember ever hearing about 
a glow .. . anywhere on Earth. 
(Nota, Toram, Srpec take turns 
looking. They are baffled. Caprain 
hurries in again.) 

Captain: A very strange thing has 
happened. Our instruments detect 
a radioactive force surrounding 
Earth like a protective film. The 
closer we approach, the less power 
we have. If this keeps up, our ship 
will soon be at a standstill! 

Proressor (Sputtering): Protective 
film! Come, Captain, you know per- 
fectly well there was nothing about 
that in the report. 

Caprain (Quietly): Perhaps something 
has happened on Earth since the be- 
ginning of 1945. 

Proressor: Preposterous. 

Caprain: I repeat . . . our ship will 
soon be at a standstill. 

Prince: Surely you can find a way 
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through. Here, take a look through 

the telescope, Captian. What do 

you make of it? 

Captain (Looking): Ah... 

Proressor: Ah. . . what? 

CapTaIn: That city seems to be the 
main source of the radioactivity. It 
is sending out forces our ship is not 
equipped to contend with. Just a 
minute. (Still looking) Isn’t that a 
tall glass building at the center of 
the glow? 

Prince (Taking a look): Yes, I believe 
you’re right. Though at the mo- 
ment the glare is so dazzling I can 
scarcely see. 

Proressor: Nothing but sunlight re- 
flected on glass! 

Captain (Holding up hand): Listen! 
Our speed has been reduced to al- 
most zero. We can’t get through the 
barrier. 

Proressor: We must! 

Nota: Why don’t we try the radio? 
Perhaps we’re close enough to Earth 
to tune in on something. 

Prince: Good! We should have 
thought of it before. (Tinkers with 
radio dials while others listen tensely) 

Proresson: We must get through! 

After all the time and money we 

spent on our rockets and our 


weapons . . . (SOLDIERS jump up 
again, shouting, “Victory! Vic- 
tory!’’) 


Prince: Sh! I’m trying to make con- 
tact. (Sotprers subside. Rapio 


Voice is heard in dim mumble. 
PRINCE keeps working dials. Soon 
Vorcr speaks loudly.) 

Voice: The hopes of all the peoples of 
the Earth are concentrated on a glass 
house in New York City where the 
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United Nations is constantly at 

work. 

Proressor: What’s that? 
Nations? On Earth? 

Voice: Everyone can see what goes 
on in this glass house. For the first 
time in history, three-quarters of 
the inhabitants of the globe are 
united for peace. 

Prince: United. Do you hear that? 
United! 

Voice: For the first time in history 
there is a collective effort to build 
a better world for all men. There 
is hope . . . There is good will... . 

CapraIin: We are too late. 

Proressor: Wait! This is just a lot 
of talk. Earth People have been 
fighting people throughout their 
history. They can’t lose their fears 
and hates in a moment. 

Voice: For the first time sixty nations 
are united to settle international 
differences and outlaw war. 

CapraIn: It is obvious from the action 
of our motors, Professor, that hope 
is becoming a stronger force on 
Earth than fear, that good will is 
now a stronger force than hate. 
That explains why we cannot get 
through the barrier. 

Voice: We support a world-wide at- 
tack... 

Proressor (Excited): Wait! You 
see. They haven’t changed! They 
support an attack... 

Voice: . . . a world-wide attack on 
hunger, disease, illiteracy, and pov- 
erty. 

Proressor (Defeated): Captain, you 

are right. We are too late. We 

miscalculated. (Brightens) But we 
can go back to our planet and re- 


United 





design the motors! We can break 
through somehow, with a new rocket. 

Prince: You forget, Professor, that in 
union there is strength. As long as 
the Earth People practice what they 
are saying in their glass house, we 
are powerless. Why don’t we try 
another planet? Mars, for instance? 

Nota: Mars! 

Prince: What about it, Captain? Is 
this space ship equipped for a trip 
to Mars? Do you have the proper 
charts? 

Caprain: Yes, your Excellency. We 
have charts for all the major 
planets. Once we get back into the 
stratosphere .. . 

Srsec: Oh, I’ve always wanted to go 
to Mars! 


Toram: If at first you don’t succeed, 
try, try again. To Mars! 

Prince: Send a message to the rockets 
that are trailing us, Captain. Tell 
them we have decided to reverse 
direction, due to unforeseen cir- 
cumstances. 

Proressor: Due to unhistorical de- 
velopments! 

Captain: Yes, your Excellency. (Goes 
out. In a moment there is a lurch of 
the space ship.) 

Prince: Just wait till the Martians see 
what our soldiers can do with our 
new atomic weapons. 

So.tprers (Brandishing weapons): Vic- 
tory! Victory! 


THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


INVASION FROM THE STRATOSPHERE 


Characters: 5 male; 2 female; there can be any 
number of soldiers, all male, or male and 


female. 


Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: All wear space suits. These may be 
as simple or as elaborate as desired. An 
effective space helmet may be made from 
an ordinary brown paper bag large enough 
to fit comfortably over a child’s head. For 
each helmet cut little slits for eyes, nose and 
mouth. Make the ears from separate pieces 
of paper folded like an accordion. For an- 
tennas, glue soda straws to the top of each 
ear. Cut out a large circle in front, and 
paste a piece of cellophane over the open- 


ing. 


Properties: A space gun for each soldier, tele- 


scope, radio. 
Setting: Interior of a 


as simple or as ela 


ship. This ei 
rate as desired. The 


only essentials are chairs for all the char- 
acters except the Captain. There is a door 
at the front leading to the motor room. 


Lighting: No special effects. 
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Characters 

KING 

Prime MINISTER 

2np MInisTER, Minister of Pots and 
Pans 

3rp Minister, Minister of Buttons 
and Bows 

4TH Minister, Ménister of the Piggy 
Bank 

CALENDAR-MAKER 

BErrina 

: Princesses 

WHEATINA 

QUEEN 

LADIES-IN-WAITING, at least two 

ASTRONOMER 

SurrinG: The throne room of the palace 
in the State of Confusion. 

At Rise: Kine sits on throne reading a 
comic book. There ts a knock on the 
door. 

Kine (Quickly sitting on comic book): 
Enter! (Enter Prime MINISTER.) 

Prime Minister (Bowing as low as 
possible): Your Majesty. (Stratghtens 
up with difficulty) 

Kine: Good day, Prime Minister. You 
wanted to see me? 

Prime Minister: Yes, Your Majesty. 
If you recall, today is the day for the 
Ministers of the State of Confusion 
to make their reports on affairs of 
state. 

Kine: Ah yes. How are the affairs of 
state going? 

Prime Minister: They’re in a terrible 
state of affairs, Your Majesty. 

Kine: What! Terrible, you say? What 
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is happening to the State of Con- 
fusion? 

Prime Minister: The Ministers are 
here to give you their reports them- 
selves, Your Majesty. 

Kina: Well, let them come in! (PRIME 
MINISTER bows and goes to door to 
admit MINISTERS. ) 

Prime Minister: The Minister of 
Pots and Pans! (Enter 2np MIn- 
ISTER.) The Minister of Buttons and 
Bows! (Enter 3Rp Minister.) The 
Minister of the Piggy Bank! (Pause) 
The Minister of the Piggy Bank! 
(Cups hands to mouth, shouts) I say, 
the Minister of the Piggy Bank! 
(Sound of running. 4TH MINISTER 
enters breathlessly, shuffling huge 
stack of papers. MINISTERS line up 
facing Kinc. 41TH MINISTER flips 
pages with thumb and forefinger, 
shuffles them, etc., until tt ts hts turn 
to speak.) 

2np MINISTER (Steps forward, bows, 
shows bright red hands): The Pots 
and Pans Department is working 
day and night, Your Majesty. As 
you can see, even I have dishpan 
hands, but no sooner do we get the 
pots clean than the pans are dirty, 
and by the time we clean the pans, 
the pots are dirty. There just aren’t 
enough hours in the day, Your 

Majesty. (Steps back, wringing his 
hands) 

3rD Mrnister (Steps forward, bows): 
The Buttons and Bows Department 





is working all the time, Your Maj- 
esty. But no sooner do we get one 
button sewed on than another but- 
ton falls off. As you can see, I don’t 
have a single button on my own coat. 
(Shows coat) There just aren’t enough 
hours in the day, Your Majesty. 
(Steps back) 

4TH Minister (Steps forward, giving 
papers a last minute shuffle): The 
staff of the Piggy Bank has been 
working very hard, Your Majesty. 

Kine: Yes? That’s fine. (Rubs his 
hands) And how much money do we 
have in the Piggy Bank? 

47H Minister (Lodks earnestly through 
papers, then at Kina): I don’t know. 

Kine: You don’t know? What do you 
mean, you don’t know! 

4TH Minister: By the time we get one 
year’s finances straightened out, the 
next year is almost over. The years 
just aren’t long enough, Your Maj- 
esty. (Steps back) 

Prime Minister: To sum it up, Your 
Majesty, there aren’t enough hours 
in the day and the years aren’t long 
enough. 

Kina: Well, we’ll fix that! Ministers, 
send me the Royal Calendar-Maker! 

Ministers (Bow, in unison): Yes, 
Your Majesty. (File out) 

Kinc: Not enough hours in the day 
and the years aren’t long enough, 
huh? That’s easy enough to fix. 
We'll put more hours in the day and 
we'll make the years longer! (Enter 
CALENDAR-MAKER. ) 

CaLENDAR-MAKER (Bows): You wanted 
to see me, Your Majesty? 

Kine: Yes, Calendar-Maker. How 
many hours are there in a day, and 
how long is a year? 


CaLENDAR-MAKER: There are twenty- 
four hours in a day, Your Majesty, 
and a year is about 365 days long. 

Kina: Well, change it. 

CALENDAR-MAKER (Surprised) : Change 
it, Your Majesty? 

Kina: Yes. I want. . . let’s see, now 
. . . 30 hours in the day and, oh 
about 400 days in the year. 

CALENDAR-MAKER: But, Your Maj- 
esty — 

Kina: No “buts” about it. Change the 
Royal Calendar and see that every 
man, woman and child in the State 
of Confusion hears about it im- 
mediately. 

CALENDAR-MAKER (Shrugs): Yes, Your 
Majesty. (Bows and exits) 

Kina: That ought to do it. There will 
be plenty of time for everybody. 

Prime Munister: Yes, indeed, Your 
Majesty. (Knock on door. He opens 

it and announces) The Princess 
Bettina! (Enter Berrina.) The 
Princess Wheatina! (Enter Wueat- 
INA. Princesses rush up to throne.) 

Bettina: Papa, is it true that you’ve 
made the days longer? 

Wueatina: And the years longer, too? 

Berrina: May we stay up later? 

Wueatina: Do we have more holidays? 

Kine (Holding his ears): Just a min- 
ute! Let me think! I can’t... 
(Enter QuEEN and Lapres-1n-Walt- 
ING.) 

Queen: Henry! What have you done? 

Kine: Who, me? 

Queen: Yes, Henry, you! With your 
new calendar you’ve put the people 
in a state of confusion. 

Kine: But that’s where they were in 
the first place! 

QueEEN: Well, you’ve made it worse. 
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Kine: How so? I was only trying to 
give the people more time. 

QuEEN: But the trouble is, Henry, that 
if you add hours to the day, then. . . 
then . . . (Scratches head, turns to 
LADIES-IN-WAITING) What was the 
trouble? 

ist Lapy: Why, Your Majesty, if you 
add hours to the day, then we'll all 
be staying up long past nightfall, 
and we'll be going to bed just when 
it’s getting light. 

2np Lapy: And then the next day, 
we'll be going to bed while it’s still 
light and getting up in the dark. 

Ist Lapy: And, Your Majesty, if you 
add all those days to the year, then 
the weather will be getting warm 
while it’s still wintertime. 

2np Lapy: It wouldn’t be long, Your 
Majesty, before we’d be warm in the 
winter and cold in the summer. 

Berrina: What fun! We’d go sledding 
on the Fourth of July. 

Wueatina: And swimming at Christ- 
mas time. 

Kine: Oh my, how confusing! What 
went wrong with my new calendar? 
QuEEN: I don’t know, Henry, but 

you’d better fix it! 

Kine (7'o Prime MInisTER): Send the 
Royal Calendar-Maker to me, im- 
mediately. 

Prime Minister (Bows): Yes, Your 
Majesty. (Ezits) 

Kine: I don’t understand. All I did 
was throw in a few more hours and 
days, and all of a sudden day is night 
and night is day and winter is sum- 
mer and summer is winter... 

(Moans) Oh my! (Enter CALENDAR- 

Maker and ASTRONOMER carrying 

several books to which they refer often 





for information during remainder of 

play.) 

CALENDAR-MAKER: You sent for me, 
Your Majesty? 

Krna: Ah, the Calendar-Maker. Yes, I 
sent for you. The ladies here have 
been pointing out certain minor dif- 
ficulties in my calendar. 

CALENDAR-MAKER: I see, Your Maj- 
esty. 

Kine: Well, if you see, then please ex- 
plain it to me. I don’t see what’s 
wrong. 

CALENDAR-MAKER: Perhaps the Royal 
Astronomer had better explain it, 
Your Majesty. 

Kine: The Royal Astronomer? What 
has he got to do with my calendar? 
ASTRONOMER: A_ great deal, Your 

Majesty. You see, the calendar we 
use is in the sky, and the sky, as you 
know, is what I, the Royal As- 

tronomer, study. 

Kine: The sky? The only calendars 
I’ve ever seen were hanging on walls. 

ASTRONOMER: Yes, Your Majesty, but 
those calendars merely give you in- 
formation that has been gathered by 
studying the sky. You see, a year is 
about 365 and a quarter days long 
because that is about how long it 
takes the Earth to travel sround the 
sun. 

Kina: But we have no such thing as a 
quarter of a day! 

CALENDAR-MakeEr: That’s right, Your 
Majesty. It’s more convenient to 
wait until the four left-over quarters 
add up to a whole, and then we add 
another day to the year. 

Bertina: That’s Leap Year! 

CaLENDAR-MakeEr: That’s right, Prin- 

cess. Every fourth year we add 


another day to the month of Febru- 

ary to make the years marked on our 

calendars come out even with the 
time it takes the earth to travel 
around the sun. 

AsTRONOMER: So you see, Your Maj- 
esty, deciding upon the number of 
days in the year is not a simple mat- 
ter. Our present system was arrived 
at only after hundreds of years of 
study, and even now it is not perfect. 
Our calendar runs 26 seconds fast 
each year, just as a clock may run 
fast, and in about three thousand 
years we shall have to make one year 
one day longer. 

Kina: Well, that’s something, anyhow. 

CALENDAR-MAKER: Yes, Your Maj- 
esty, but you see the difficulty in 
making each year 400 days long. 
Our calendar would then run slow; 
it would run behind the movement of 
the earth around the sun and it 
would not keep up with the seasons. 
Thus the calendar would show it to 
be winter-time while we would know 
it to be spring outside. 

Kina: But why can’t we simply make 
winter longer? 

ASTRONOMER: Because, Your Majesty, 

the length of the seasons is deter- 

mined by the position of the Earth 
in respect to the sun. (Reading from 
his book) “As the Earth travels 
around the sun, it tilts (CALENDAR- 

MAKER makes motion with his arm.) 

on its axis, which means that some- 

times the North Pole is closer to the 
sun than the South Pole. But twice 

a year, on March 21 and about Sep- 

tember 23, the Earth is not tilted, 

(CALENDAR-MAKER stratghiens arm) 

and the North Pole (CALENDAR- 








MAKER indicates fingers.) and the 
South Pole (CALENDAR-MAKER tndt- 
cates elbow.) are exactly the same 
distance from the sun. On these 
days, the hours of daylight and of 
darkness are equal, and they mark 
the beginnings and endings of the 
seasons. After March 21, the days 
grow longer and the nights shorter — 
that is the beginning of spring and 
then summer. Then, on about Sep- 
tember 23, the hours of night and 
day are equal, and then the days 
grow shorter and the nights longer — 
that is the beginning of fall and win- 
ter, until we are back at March 21 
and spring again.”’ 

CaALENDAR-Maker: And so, Your Maj- 
esty, if we were suddenly to make a 
year 400 days long, we would soon 
find the seasons all mixed up. As 
things are now, the seasons divide 
into four quarters the time it takes 
the Earth to go around the sun. 

Kino: I see. That is, I think I see. 
But why does my new calendar make 
day night and night day? 

AsTRONOMER: Ah, Your Majesty, that 
is because there can be neither more 
nor less than twenty-four hours in a 
day. You see, the Earth, besides 
tilting on its axis, turns around as it 
moves about the sun. Let me show 
you. (To CaLENDAR-MAKER, bow- 
tng) Will you do me the honor, kind 
sir, of being the sun? 

CALENDAR-MaKER (Bowtng): 
lighted. 

ASTRONOMER: Thank you. And I shall 

be the Earth. As the Earth goes 

around the sun (Walks slowly around 

CALENDAR-MAKER) it turns on its 

axis (Turns around while walking) 
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and a full turn takes twenty-four 
hours. 

CaLENDAR-MakeEr: That means, Your 
Majesty, that different parts of the 
Earth face the sun at different times. 
The sun doesn’t really rise and set, 
it’s just that the people in any given 
place on Earth are moving towards 
or away from the sun. (ASTRONOMER 
stops walking and staggers dizzily.) 
When we come in sight of the sun, 
it’s daylight for us, and when we 
move away from the sun so that we 
can no longer see it, it’s night-time. 
And it takes twenty-four hours for 
the Earth to make a full turn so that 
we can see the sun again. 


AsTRONOMER: Therefore, Your Maj- 
esty, if you were to increase the 
length of a day to thirty hours, you 
would not be keeping up with the 
turning of the Earth. You would 
still be counting the hours of the eve- 
ning of one day when the Earth had 
already made a full turn and the 
morning of another day had begun. 


Kine: But there must be something we 
can do with the calendar. How 
about the months? Can we make 
them longer? 


CaLENDAR-MAKER: Yes, Your Maj- 
esty, we could make the months 
longer. (Kina brightens.) But then 
we'd have to have fewer months in 
the year. 

ASTRONOMER: Perhaps I should ex- 
plain. (Reading) “‘A month is roughly 
the amount of time it takes the 
moon to travel around the Earth — 
for the moon does travel around the 
Earth, just as the Earth travels 
around the sun. In olden times, 





people arranged their calendar ac- 
cording to the moon.” 


CALENDAR-MAKER: There was a diffi- 


culty with this, however, Your 
Majesty. It takes the moon only a 
little more than 29 days to travel 
around the Earth, and twelve of 
these months made only . . . let’s see, 
twelve times twenty-nine is .. . 
(Mumbles calculations) Oh, about 
348 days, and that was some days 
less than a year — which is measured, 
as we have said, by the sun. For this 
reason, we have changed the lengths 
of the months by a few days so that 
twelve months add up to a year. If 
you add more days to the months, 
then twelve months will add up to 
more than a year. 


Kine: Hmmm. And can there be no 
more than seven days in a week? 


ASTRONOMER: As a matter of fact, 
Your Majesty, the fact that we 
count seven days to a week is based 
on what you might call a mistake. 


Kine: A mistake? All these years 
we’ve been making a mistake? 


ASTRONOMER: Not exactly, Your Maj- 
esty. But the people of ancient times 
could see only five planets in the sky, 
and they thought of them as gods. 
They also considered the sun and the 
moon to be gods. That made seven 
gods, and when they set aside one 
day of the week for the worship of 
each of these gods, that made seven 
days in the week. 


CALENDAR-MAKER: Of course, today 
we know that there are eight planets, 
besides the Earth. If the people of 
ancient times had had telescopes to 
look at the sky with, there might 


now be more than seven days in the 
week. 

Kina: Well, let’s change that now, by 
all means. 

CALENDAR-MAKER: But Your Maj- 
esty, fifty-two weeks of seven days 
each add up to almost exactly one 
year, and if you make the weeks 
longer, there will have to be fewer of 
them in a year. 

Kine: Oh dear, how can anything as 
simple-looking as a calendar be so 
complicated? 

CaLENDAR-MAKER: It isn’t really so 
complicated, Your Majesty. It’s 
just that a calendar is more than a 
piece of paper or cardboard; it’s a 
way of keeping track of the time ac- 
cording to the sun. 

Kine: I certainly wouldn’t want the 
Royal Calendar to go against the 
sun. Change it back, fix it, repair it, 
mend it! 

CALENDAR-MAKER (Bows): Yes, Your 
Majesty. (Exits with ASTRONOMER.) 

Bettina: Papa, does that mean that 
we can’t stay up later? 

Wueatina: Does that mean that we 
won’t have any extra holidays? 

Kino: I’m afraid so, Princesses. But 
get back to work now — remember 


there are only twenty-four hours in 
a day. 

Princesses: Yes, Papa. (zit) 

Kina: Oh my, now what can we do? 

Queen: Do about what, Henry? 

Kine: The Ministers reported to me 
today that they don’t have enough 
time to do their work, and I can’t 
give them any more time. 

QvuEEN: Give them less work, then. 

Kinc: How can I do that? 

Queen: Tell the Minister of Pots and 
Pans to throw away some of his pots 
and pans so he’ll have fewer of them 
to clean. 

King: Hmmm. Good! Very good! 
I’ll tell him that. 

Queen: And tell the Minister of But- 
tons and Bows to use snaps. 

Kine: Snaps! Very clever! And the 
Minister of the Piggy Bank? 

QuEEN: Well, we'll have to speed 
things up in the Piggy Bank. 

Kina: Yes, but how? 

QurEEN: Why, we'll spend the money 
faster! 

Kina: Good! Spend the money faster 
. . . (Does a double take) What! 
(QUEEN smiles sweetly.) 


THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


Tue Kina’s CALENDAR 

Characters: 8 male; 5 female; if desired there 
may be more than two Ladies-in-Waiting. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: King, Queen, and Princesses wear 
royal garb. The Ministers and Ladies-in- 
Waiting are dressed as court attendants. 
The Calendar-Maker and Astronomer wear 
dark clothing and look very learned with 
spectacles on the ends of their noses and 
pencils behind their ears. 

Properties: Comic book, stacks of papers, 
several books. 

Setting: Throne room of the palace. 

Lighting: No special effects. 
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Lower Grades 





Courting Trouble 


by Aileen Fisher 


Characters 

JUDGE 

CLERK 

Cuorus (any number) 

JACK 

JILL 

Boy BLUE 

PoLLy FLINDERS 

MorTHER GOOSE 

Time: The present. 

SETTING: A courtroom. 

Ar Rise: JupGE stands and pounds his 

gavel. CxEeRK with official-looking 

papers stands nearby. CHORUS oc- 

cupies seats in courtroom, or the 

audience may act as chorus. 

Jupce: The Safety Court is now in 
session. 

We'll soon begin today’s procession, 

And I shall act both stern and legal 

And have my eye out like an eagle 

To punish culprits, plain or regal, 

For disobeying the safety code 

In any manner, form, or mode. (Con- 

fidentially) 

But I shall not be too severe 

In passing sentence, for it’s clear 

That people gain a lot of sense 

If they survive their first offense . . . 

And most of them aren’t really 
naughty, 

Just thoughtless, careless, quick, or 
haughty. 

My bark is gruff. My heart is tender. 

Well, Clerk, bring in the first of- 
fender. 
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Cuirerk: Your Honor, the first culprit 
is not one, but two. 


JupGE: Two? 


CierkK: Yes, your Honor. From the 
same family. (Looks at papers) In 
fact, all our culprits this morning 
seem to be from the same family. 

JupGe: What kind of family is this, 
anyway? 

Cierk: A very well-known one. And 
very large. I doubt if anyone has 
ever counted all the children. 

JupGE (Amazed): You don’t say! And 
where does this large family live? 

CieRK: Practically everywhere — all 
over the English-speaking world. 

JupGceE: All over? You mean they live 
in a helicopter? Come, come, Clerk, 
get down to earth. What is this 
family’s home address? Where do 
they pay their taxes? 

CuerK: I’m afraid they don’t pay any 
taxes, your Honor. 

JupGe: What, no taxes! Well! How 
do they think the guardians of their 
life, liberty, and property get paid 
— if they don’t pay taxes? My own 
salary, for instance. To say nothing 
of policemen, firemen, school 
teachers, street cleaners, and. . . 
yes, tax collectors. What, Clerk, is 
the name of this law-breaking family? 

Cierk: Oh. I wouldn’t exactly call 
them law-breaking, your Honor. 
They’re just different, that’s all. No- 
body expects therm to pay taxes be- 


cause they don’t live in a house, 
you see. 

JupcE: Then where do they live? 

CuierK: In a book, your Honor. 

Jupas: A book! 

CierK: More than one, really. There 
are numerous editions. 

Jupce: Is that why they are being 
booked on so many charges, may 
I ask? 

CuierK (Chuckling): You will no doubt 
add to their troubles, sir, by giving 
them each a sentence. 

JupcE (Rapping gavel): No joking in 
the court. Come, tell me what is 
the name of this large and well- 
known family? 

CLERK: Goose. 

JupGE: Goose? 

CierK: Yes, your Honor. The family 
of Mother Goose. Don’t you re- 
member hearing of her . . . when you 
were young? 

JupcEe: Mother Goose . . . yes, I do 
seem to recall the name. (Frowns) 
She must have done a very poor job 
of raising her family if there are so 
many culprits in it. 

CiEeRK: Not so many, sir. Some of her 
children are remarkably well-be- 
haved. Wee Willie Winkie, for 
example. (Looks furtively at Cuorvs) 
I hope you don’t mind, your Honor, 
that I brought some children from 
Lincoln School to refresh your recol- 
lection. 

Jupce: Not at all, not at all. (CLERK 
nods at Cnorus and they begin to 
chant.) 

Cuorus: Wee Willie Winkie runs 

through the town, 
Upstairs and downstairs, in his 
nightgown; 


Rapping at the window, crying 
through the lock, 

“Are the children in their beds? 

Now it’s eight o’clock.” 

JupGE (Nodding): Very good. Very 
good, indeed, for children to be in 
bed by eight o’clock. Keeps them 
out of mischief. Gives their parents 
a chance to relax. To say nothing 
of the matter of a good night’s 
sleep. (Suddenly sobers) Still, I 
can’t say that I approve of this 
young Winkie running around town 
in his nightgown. What kind of be- 
havior is that? 

Cierk: Oh, your Honor, I’m sure he 
wears a bathrobe. (Hager to change 
the subject) Then there’s little Fred 

. . Just another example of how 
good some of Mother Goose’s chil- 
dren are. 

JupGE: Never heard of him. 

Cuorvs: When little Fred went to bed 
He always said his prayers; 

He kissed mamma, and then papa, 
And straightway went upstairs. 

JupGE: You don’t say! 

Cierk: J don’t . . . but it’s in nearly 
every edition. Would you like some 
more shining examples, your Honor? 

JupceE: No, no, I’ll assume that Mother 
Goose’s family is like most families 
— with a certain number of halos 
and a certain number of horns. It’s 
time we started on today’s docket. 
The first culprit, you say, is not one, 
but two? 

CuerK: Yes, sir. Jack and Jill. (Goes 
to door and brings in Jack and JIL, 
much bandaged, while Cuorvs chanis) 

Cuorvs: Jack and Jill went up the hill 
To fetch a pail of water; 

Jack fell down and broke his crown, 
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And Jill came tumbling after. 

JupcE: State in your own words what 
happened, Jack, and why. 

Jacx: I fell down the hill because I 
tripped over my shoelace, your 
Honor. 

JupGE (Sternly): If your shoelace was 
properly tied, how could you trip 
over it? 

Jack: It wasn’t. 

Jupce: Do you mean to say your shoe- 


lace was not properly tied? 
Jack: Yes, sir. No, sir. I mean it 
wasn’t, sir. 


Jupce: Then why didn’t you tie it? 

Jack: Well, you see, I had this pail 
of water in one hand and .. . I was 
in a hurry. 

JupGcE: Ah, you were in a hurry! Don’t 
you realize the danger of falling when 
you are in too big a hurry to tie 
your shoelaces? 

Jack (Feeling head): I didn’t, your 
Honor. But I do now. 

JupcE: Hmmmm. Very serious, in- 
deed. And what, may I ask, hap- 
pened to the pail of water on top 
of everything else? 

Jack: I spilled it. 

Jupce: You did! A whole pail of water. 
(Looks around courtroom.) I wish 
everyone in this court to remember 
that I take judicial notice of the fact 
that haste makes waste. (Poinis to 
Jack) Here is a living example of it. 
Hmmmm. To sum up your case, 
Jack: 

I trust you’re aware these are serious 
offenses. 

Firsts — when you hurry, your 
trouble commences. 

Second — a shoelace, untied, is a 
danger. 
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Your fall might have injured the 
head of a stranger! 

Third — being so careless is doubly 
distasteful 

When, as a result, the accused has 
been wasteful. 

Jack: I’m sorry, Judge. I won’t do it 
again. 

JupGEe: Do what again? 

Jack: Leave my shoelaces untied . . . 
be in too big a hurry . . . and break 
my crown. 

JupGE: Good. Meanwhile, I’ll have to 
give you a sentence for being so 
careless. (Gets up and paces floor, 
scratches head, comes back to desk to 
write. He hands the slip to Jack.) 
Read it, Jack. 

Jack (Reading): “It is the solemn 
judgment of this court that anyone 
who is too careless to keep his shoe- 
laces tied will be condemned to 
wearing high button shoes.” (He is 
shocked) High button shoes! [I'll 
keep my shoelaces tied from now on, 
your Honor. Believe me, I won’t 
fall down on the job again! (CLERK 
shows Jack to a seat, and brings Jitu 
forward.) 

CuierRK: Jack’s sister, Jill, accused of 
tumbling after and ruining a per- 
fectly good pair of stockings. 

JupGe: So! What have you to say for 
yourself, Jill? Why did you tumble 
after? 

Jiu (Pouting): It was Jack’s fault. If 
he hadn’t fallen down, I wouldn’t 
have tumbled after. 

JupGE (Sternly): Offense number two. 
Putting the blame on the other fel- 
low . . . not being able to stand up 
and take it on the chin! 

Jitu (Feeling head): I took it on the 








head, your Honor. 
maybe it wasn’t Jack’s fault. 


And... and 


Jupce: That’s better. Now tell the 
court truthfully why you stumbled 
after. 

Jruu (Meekly): Because I wasn’t look- 
ing where I was going. Because I was 
watching a bird. I think it was a 
cuckoo. 

JupaGe: I’m sure it was a cuckoo! 

Ju: I’m sorry, your Honor... 

JupGeE: Don’t you know that it is gross 
negligence not to look where you are 
going? Don’t you know that millions 
of people are hurt every year simply 
because they don’t pay attention? 
Maybe they aren’t all looking at 
cuckoos, but they might just as well 
be. 

Your carelessness surely is shock- 
ing— 

To look at some cuckoo or other 

And tear a big hole in your stocking 

By tumbling on top of your brother! 

Jiu: I won’t do it again, your Honor. 
I’m sorry. I really am. 

Jupce: There is hope where there is 

sorrow. 
See that you improve tomorrow. 
(Thinks hard, then begins to write) 
Well, since you are sorry, I shall 
shorten your sentence. (Hands slip 
to JILL) 

Jutu (Reading aloud): “For the next 
ten days the Court sentences you to 
wear a pair of blinders whenever you 
go outdoors, to get you into the habit 
of looking where you are going.” 
(Looks up at JupGe) You’ve made 
me tumble to myself, your Honor. 

JupGE: Good! Next. 

CierK (Showing Jitu a seat, going 
toward door): Little Boy Blue. 


Cuorvs: Little Boy Blue, come, blow 
your horn! 
The sheep’s in the meadow, the 
cow’s in the corn. 
Where’s the little boy that looks 
after the sheep? 
Under the haystack, fast asleep! 

CuiERK (Bringing Boy Buus to Jupae): 
Little Boy Blue, your Honor. 
Booked on the charge of going to 
sleep on the job. 

JupGe: Sleeping on the job! I shudder 
to think of all the accidents that has 
caused. Fortunately in this case 
nothing fatal happened. Bui it 
might have. (Jo Boy Biug) Don’t 
you know, young fellow, that ani- 
mals have been known to eat them- 
selves to death when they get in 
the corn? 

Boy Buve: Yes, sir. 

JupGeE: Still, you went to sleep on the 
job, instead of keeping the cow out of 
the corn. Why did you do it? 

Boy Buve: Because, your Honor, I 
have to stay up at night in order to 
ride my bicycle, and that makes me 
sleepy in the daytime. 

JupGE: Stay up at night to ride your 
bicycle? 

Boy Buuve: Yes, sir. It’s the only time 
I have. During the day I’ve got to 
watch that old cow and sheep. 

JupGE: I judge by your tone of voice 
that you don’t like your job. Very 
serious, indeed. The cause of many 
an accident. Why don’t you like 
your job, Boy Blue? 

Boy Buuve: Because I like to ride. . . 
and I can’t ride my bicycle in that 
humpy, bumpy pasture. 

JupGeE: So you ride at night and stay 
up too late! (Sternly) Do you have 
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a reflector on your rear mudguard? 
Boy BuveE: No, sir. 


Juve: You don’t! Do you have a 
white headlight? 

Boy Buve: No, your Honor. Just a 
flashlight. 


Jupee: Inexcusable. Do you wear a 
white shirt or sweater so you can be 
seen more easily? 

Boy Buus: No, sir. I always wear blue, 
because I’m Boy Blue. 

Jupee: Worse and worse. 

Your crimes, I must say, are terrific. 
Appalling. To be more specific: 
You sleep on the job, and at night 
you play hob 

With safety requirements. Horrific! 

Boy Buive (Tearfully): But I like to 
ride, your Honor. I never go to 
sleep when I’m riding around. 

Jupce: Hmmmm. This cow, now — 
what kind of cow is she? 

Boy Buve: Red and white, with big 
spots. 


Jupce: I mean her nature. Is she a 
contented cow? 
Boy Buve: Oh, yes, sir. She’s very 


good-natured. 

JupGe: Well. Then I shall proceed to 
sentence you . . . (Begins to write) 
... to ride on the cow. 

Boy Buiue (Eagerly): Why, I never 
thought of that! I could hang on to 
her horns, couldn’t I? Like handle- 
bars. 

JupGe: Precisely. Since she is so con- 
tented. 

Boy Buiue (Exzcitedly): I could steer 
her away from the corn and at the 
same time keep my eye on the sheep. 

Jupce (Handing Boy Buus his sen- 
tence): That’s the idea exactly. 


On the cow. (He is very pleased.) 
You won’t catch me napping again. 

JupGce: Good! Next. (CiERK conducts 
Boy BLuveE to seat, then goes to door 
for Potty FLINDERs.) 

CuierK: Little Polly Flinders. 

Cuorvs: Little Polly Flinders 
Sat among the cinders 
Warming her pretty little toes; 

Her mother came and caught her, 
And whipped her little daughter 
For spoiling her nice new clothes. 
(CLERK brings Pouuy before JuDGE.) 

CierK: Charged with sitting among 
the cinders, your Honor. 

JupGE: Young lady, aren’t you aware 
that fire is one of the greatest dangers 
to safety not only in the United 
States but throughout the world? 

Potty: But cinders are so nice and 
warm, sir. 

JupGceE: Warm! I should think they 
were. What if your dress caught fire? 

Potty: I never thought of that. 

JupGge (Holding his head): Why, oh 
why, don’t people think of things 
before they happen? Why do they 
wait until it’s too late? What have 
you to say for yourself, Polly? Why 
did you sit among the cinders? 

Potty: Because my feet were cold, 
your Honor. 

JupGEe: Why were they cold? 

Pouty: I didn’t have my shoes on. 

Jupece: And why not? 

Poy: Because they’re too tight, and 
they hurt, and I can’t get them on 
any more because my feet are too 
big. 

Jupce: Well, I know how that is. 
There’s nothing worse than tight 
shoes. 


Boy Buue: Oh, now I'll be riding high. Potiy: And my feet were cold, so I 
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sat among the cinders. (JILL waves 
her hand to catch JupGr’s attention.) 
JupGe: What is it, Jill? 
Jiu: It’s playing with fire to let Polly 


Flinders go barefoot. I have an 
extra pair of shoes and they ought 
to fit just right. I’ll be glad to give 
them to her. 

Potty: Oh, goodie. I don’t really like 
to sit among the cinders. 

JupGe: That’s thoughtful of you, Jill. 
If we’d all work together like that, 
pretty soon we wouldn’t need a 
Safety Court. (Begins to write. 
Hands slip to Potuy.) Here’s your 
sentence, Polly. 

Pouty (Reading aloud) : “Hereafter you 
are to report to this Court the minute 
your shoes become too tight, before 
sitting in the cinders. Measures will 
be taken to supply you with shoes.” 
(Looks at JupGe) Oh, thank you, sir. 
I’m sorry 1 caused the court so much 
trouble. 

Jupce: That’s what we’re here for. 
(Looks pointedly at Jack) To jack 
you up on your faults. (JAcK gives 
a start. JupDGE stands.) 

Jack and Jill, Boy Blue and Polly, 

You got off easy for your folly, 

But since these are your first 
offenses, 

I trust you’ve tumbled to your senses 

The modern boy and girl, I’ve found, 

Are eager to be safe and sound, 

And pointing out your faults I’m 
sure 

Is really more than half the cure. 

So now before we start adjourning . . 


(Sniffs suddenly) 
Sniff! Sniff! Do I smell something 
burning? 


(Moruer Goose rushes in.) 


Moruer Goose: If you smell some- 
thing burning, Judge, it’s just 
Mother Goose — afire with admira- 
tion for your court, burning with a 
desire to tell you what wonderful 
work I think you are doing... 

JupGe: Well. Where did you come 
from? 

Moruer Goose: I’ve been listening at 
the keyhole. Heard every word. Oh, 
Judge, you have fired me with the 
hope that some day we'll all live 
in a safe world. 

JupGe: My dear Madam, that is the 
purpose of this court. 

Moruer Goose (Gaily): Judge, I 
think it is time you had a sentence 
or two. Maybe even half a page. I 
have it all arranged. I am going to 
put you in my next edition! 

JupGe (Coyly): Now, Mother Goose .. . 

Moruer Goose: Oh, yes, Iam. The 
time has come when we should learn 
about safety from the cradle up. 
(Fumbles in her pocket) You are 
about to go down in black and white, 
your Honor. (Finds slip of paper and 
begins to read) 

There was a Judge in our town 
And he was wondrous wise. 
With sentences on safety 

He opened people’s eyes. 


And when their eyes were opened. 
They saw . . . (Looks around ap- 
pealingly.) 

That’s as far as I got. “And when 
their eyes were opened . . .” 

Jack and Jitu: They saw they’d been 
at fault. 

Boy Buve and Potty: And so they 
danced the Judge around 
Until he called a halt. 
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(Everyone dances around merrily, 
taking turns swinging the JuDGE.) 
JupGEe (Suddenly, laughing): Halt, my conduct. 


good people! I’m afraid we’re 


Lighting: No special effects. 





PRODUCTION NOTES 


CourTING TROUBLE 


Characters: 4 male; 3 female; male and female 


extras. 


Playing Time: 20 minutes. 
Costumes: The Judge wears a loose black robe, 


and the Clerk may wear a business suit. 
The costumes of Mother Goose and her 
family suggest the characters they repre- 
sent. Jack and Jill wear several bandages, 
especially around the head, and Jill’s stock- 
ings are torn. Polly Flinders is barefoot or 
wears flesh-colored stockings. 


Properties: Gavel, pencil and four slips of 


vee for Judge and one for Mother Goose, 
official papers for Clerk. 


Setting: A courtroom. The Judge sits behind 


a desk or table. Unless the audience is act- 
ing as the chorus, there are seats for the 
Chorus in the courtroom and at least four 
empty chairs. At one side or in the back is 
a door through which the Clerk brings the 
culprits. 


making so much noise we'll be 
booked on charges of disorderly 


THE END 


Tick- Tock 


by Alice Very 


Characters 
TomMyY 

SALLY 
MoTHER 
CLock 

TABLE 
BATHTUB 
TOWZER 
CHAIR 
Report CARD 

Sertinc: Nursery at bedtime. 

At Rise: Tommy and SALLy, in night 
clothes, are playing with Towzer. 
Ciock strikes eight. Mortuer looks 
tn at door. 

MortueEr: Tommy, it’s time to go to bed. 
The clock is striking eight. 

Sally’ll have a sleepy head 

Staying up so late. (Tommy and 
SALLy jump into bed. Moruer tucks 
them in. Towzer curls up on rug. 
MorTHER goes out. Tommy and 
SaLLy jump out of bed. TowzeEr 
jumps up.) 

Tommy: Why do we have to go to bed? 
We haven’t had time to play. 

I’m going to stay up late instead. 
I don’t care what you say. (CLock 
strikes eight again.) 

Sauiy (Pointing): The clock! It struck 

a second time. 
Do you suppose it broke? 
Crock (Opening face) : I struck because 
you didn’t mind 
The first time that I spoke. 
Sautiy: Why Mr. Clock, I didn’t know 
That you could speak so plain! 


Crock: You either go too fast or slow. 
I’ve reason to complain. (Batutus 
enters.) 

Barutus: You didn’t take your bath 

today. 
You were in such a rush. 
You washed yourself the towel way 
And quite forgot the brush. 
Tommy: I knew that I’d be late 
for school. 
I hadn’t time to wait. 

Crock: You didn’t listen to me call. 
That’s why you both were late. 
(TABLE enters.) 

TABLE: You didn’t finish when you ate 
Or drink your milk all up. 

Satty: Towzer is great at cleaning 

plates 
And he can lick the cup. 
(TowzeER sniffs at plate and cup.) 
Towzer: When Mother told you, 
“Now run fast,” 
You dawdled all the way, 
And so when you came home at last 
There wasn’t time to play. (Enter 
Cuarr.) 
Cuarr: She told you, “Look before 
you jump.” 
You didn’t stop to see. 
And so I got this great big bump 
When you fell over me. 
Crock: That was one time you ran 
too fast. 
Tommy: Oh, that was when we raced. 
Crock: And that was why you came 
in last. 
You see that haste makes waste. 
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(Report Carp crawls out from under 
bed.) 


Report Carp: Just see what Tommy 


did to me! 
My face was nice and clean. 
He marked me with a tardy ““T’”’ — 
I think that he was mean. (Cock, 
TasLe, Batutrus, Towzer, Cuarr, 
and Report Carp gather in half- 
circle around Sauiy and Tommy.) 


Crock: It may be just a broken spring 

In Tommy and in Sally. 

They don’t have time for anything 

— Except to dilly-dally. 

Let’s wind them up and make them 
start. 

We'll show them how it feels. 

But first we’ll take their works apart 

And clean and oil their wheels. 

(BaTuTvuB slarts to scrub Tommy and 

SALLY.) 


Satiy (Screaming): No, don’t do that! 


BatuTuB: You don’t go right. 
You must learn how to run. (CLock 
starts to turn Tommy’s and Sauuy’s 
arms, which they hold out stiffly like 
clock hands, holding left arm straight 
up and moving right arm in positions 
for nine, ten, eleven, and twelve, then 
right arm up and left arm in positions 


Ticx-Tock 

Characters: 1 male, 2 female; Clock, Table, 
Bathtub, Towzer, Chair, Report Card may 
be male or female. 

Playing Time: 5 minutes. 

Costumes: Tommy and Sally wear pajamas. 
Mother wears a housedress. Clock has a 
cardboard box over his head with a clock 
face a or pasted on it. The cardboard 
should then be cut around the clock face and 
hinged on one side with ap. In this way, 
Clock can open his face when he wishes to 


speak. Clock should carry some kind of 
bell with which to strike the hour. Towzer 
can wear a dog mask and a tail. Bathtub is 
draped in a grimy towel and has a shower 
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for one, two, three, four, five, siz, and 
seven.) 
T. ste: First nine o’clock, then ten at 
night, 
Eleven, twelve, and one. 
Towzer: Then two and three and 
four, you see, 
With children all asleep. 
Cuarr: Now five and six, when baby 
chicks 
And birds begin to peep. 
Report Carp: The night is done, here 
comes the sun, 
You’ve had a good long rest. 
Crock: Wake up, tick-tock, it’s seven 
o’clock. 
Get up and now get dressed. (CLock 
closes face, Tommy and Satty fall 
into bed, TowzeER lies down on rug, 
BatutuB, TABLE, CHAIR run out, 
Report Carp crawls under bed. 
Crock strikes seven, whistles blow 
and alarm clock rings off-stage. Tom- 
mY and SALLY jump up and put on 
bathrobes and grasp towels and tooth- 
brushes. MoTHER enters, ringing bell.) 
Tommy: See Mother, everything is fine. 
You didn’t need to ring. 
When you do everything on time 
There’s time for everything. 
THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


spout for a hat. He carries soap and brush 
in his hands. Table wears a tablecloth and 
carries a dirty cup and plate. Chair is 
dressed in a slip cover and has a large band- 
age on his knee. port Card wears stiff 
white, but slightly smudged, cardboard 
hanging down front and back like a sand- 
wich board. There is a large black T and 
check marks down the front. 

Properties: None that are not parts of the 
costumes. 

Setting: The children’s bedroom. If possible 
there should be a bed, a few chairs and some 
toys scattered on the floor. There is a rug 
in front of the bed. 

Lighting: No special effects. 





The Wood Folk and the Litter Bugs 


by Catherine Urban 


Characters 
SuE 
ANNE 
JACK 
PauL 
Bunny TwitcH 
Sunny SQUIRREL 
Jerry JAy 

Serine: A clearing in the woods. 

At Rise: The children enter. Sue runs 
to a fallen log and sits on it. The 
others look about with pleasure, breath- 
ing deeply. 

Sue: Oh, aren’t the woods beautiful? 
Everything smells so fresh and clean! 

Jack: Of course, silly. It’s spring! 

ANNE: How wonderful it is — clean 
and new and green. 

Paut: And aren’t we lucky we thought 
of taking this walk? 

Jack: And bringing candy bars to eat! 

Sue: Yes, that was a grand idea, Jack. 
They tasted so good! (She drops the 
candy wrapper and licks her fingers.) 

ANNE: They sure did! (She makes her 
wrapper into a small ball and tosses 
it at Sun’s feet. Jack and Pau. 
laugh and do the same, trying to hit 
Sur’s shoe.) 

Sue: Say, now, don’t make a target of 
my shoe! 

Jack: Hush! Listen! 

Pau.: What is it? 

Jack: I thought I heard something! 

Sue: You did, Jack. A little rabbit 
is coming down the path. 


AnneE (As the children turn to look): 
Oh, let’s hide behind these shrubs 
and wait for him. 

Pau.: Sure, let’s. But come quietly, 
we don’t want to frighten him. (The 
children steal quietly behind the shrub. 
The stage is bare for a moment and 
then BunNy TwitcH comes hopping 
in, looking around with pleasure.) 

Bunny: Oh, joy, oh, peace! My fa- 
vorite spot! (Jumps about happily 
and then notices the candy wrappers) 
Oh, dear! Don’t tell me that the 
litter bugs are coming already. (He 
brushes the wrappers together with his 
hind leg and as he hears a ‘chit, chit, 
chitter,’ he turns and sits on the 


wrappers.) 
Sunny (Comes whisking in): Chit, chit, 
chit . . . chitty chit! Hi, Bunny 


Twitch! How can you sit still this 
lovely morning? (Chases her tail 
around in a circle) 

Bunny: My goodness, Sunny, do stop 
amoment! You'll get dizzy! 

Sunny (Stopping): Oh, but I feel so 
wonderful . . . wonderful . . . won- 
derful! The woods are so beautiful, 
so peaceful — (From off-stage a loud 
excited “‘caw, caw, caw” is heard.) 

Bunny (As he turns to face the direction 
of the sound): Peaceful did you say? 
(Jerry Jay flies in.) 

Jerry (Excitedly as he looks about): 
Hi, friends! Have you seen them? 
Caw, caw, caw! 
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Sunny: Seen who? My goodness, 
Jerry, do quiet down! You’re so 
very noisy! I thought you were 
going to try to soften your voice 
this year. 

Jerry: Oh, I am really, lam. But I 
saw some Litter Bugs, and I got 
so angry, and excited. Honestly, 
I’ve seen the results of their bad 
habits along the highways. Really 
you wouldn’t believe the litter they 
leave — papers and old cans and 
broken bottles. 

Sunny: Oh, yes, I’d believe it! I 
know how terrible this place looked 
last fall before the snow covered it, 
and now the new plants have covered 
the old litter... 

Jerry: But I saw some Litter Bugs 
enter this forest. I saw them! Oh, 
I do hope they won’t find this lovely 
place! It’s one of my favorite spots 
to rest in! 

Bunny: It’s mine, too, but look — 
(He moves off the candy wrappers. 
Sadly) I guess they’ve already been 
here! 

Sunny: Oh, dear. Can’t we do some- 
thing? 

Bunny: I tried to cover them up, but 
I’m afraid I’ll uproot some of the 
small wood plants if I dig too deeply. 


Jerry: I. . . I suppose I could carry 
them away in my bill and put them 
in a garbage container, but it would 
take a long, long time. (He notes 
the sad expressions on the faces of 
the other two.) T’ll do it, though! 
Perhaps other members of my family 
will help me! 

Sunny: That would be so kind of you, 

Jerry ... Perhaps we could keep the 





woods fresh and clean for a few more 

days... 

Bunny (Sadly): Well, at least until 
school is out! After that there’ll 
be picnics here almost every day. 

JERRY: The caretaker will put out a 
big garbage can then, and perhaps 
the Litter Bugs will put their trash 
in it. 

Sunny: They never have before. 

JERRY: No, but this year — they just 
might! 

Sunny: Well, I hope so, but... 

Jerry: Anyway, I’ll do the best I 
can now, and we’ll just hope that 
this year the Litter Bugs will pick 
up after their picnics. (He takes up 
a wrapper.) 

Bunny: I think I'll go try to find a 
nice quiet spot farther into the 
woods. 

Sunny: I'll go with you, Bunny. We 
do thank you, Jerry, for trying to 
help us, but we’ve always found that 
once the Litter Bugs start leaving 
their trash about, it just gets worse 
and worse! Goodbye. 

Bunny: Goodbye. (He exits with 
Sunny. JERRY flies around and 
goes off with a wrapper in his mouth. 
The children steal out with downcast 
eyes except Jack who looks puzzled.) 

Jack: Whatever did they mean about 
the Litter Bugs? 

Sue: They meant us. 

Jack: Us? 

Pau (Who has been quietly picking up 
the remaining wrappers): We’re the 
careless ‘bugs’ who litter up the 
beautiful woods and highways. 

Jack: But that’s terrible! We don’t 

want to spoil such lovely places as 

these! 





Anne: We don’t want to spoil any 
place! There is so much trash along 
the highways that one can hardly 
see the wild flowers. 

Sun: And we’ve done it, too. We're 
going to school and we should have 
better sense! 

Pau: Well, we certainly don’t have 
to keep it up! 

Sue: No, I’ll always put the candy 
wrappers carefully back into my 
pocket until I reach a trash bin! 


Jack: I'll have Dad carry a paper bag 
in the car so that we can put our 
scraps into it. I’ll never throw any 
thing out of the car again! 

Anne: And I'll tell mother to pack 
part of the picnic things in a paper 
carton so that we can carry home 
the litter if the garbage bins are full, 

Paut: We'll never be Litter Bugs 


again! 
Au: I should say not! 
THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


Tue Woop Fo.xk anp THE LitreR Bucs 
Characters: 4 male; 3 female. 
Playing Time: 10 minutes. 
Costumes: The children wear everyday dress. 


The costumes of the three animals x be 
as simple or as elaborate as desired. 


hey 


might wear signs for identification or they 
could wear masks. Sunny should have a 


bushy tail. 


Properties: Candy bars and wrappers. 


Setting: A clearing in the woods. This can be 
as simple or as elaborate as desired. There 
might be a n backdrop giving the effect 
of trees. There should be some sort of 
shrubbery for the children to hide behind, 
either cut greens or cardboard. A low 
bench covered with brown paper could 


serve as a fallen log. 


Lighting: No special effects. 
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The Message 


by Vernon Howard 


Characters 
CoLoNEL CRATCH 
CaPpTaAIN FLOTSAM 
PRIVATE PINKEY 
PRIVATE Pupp 
Curer Fiyrine Cow 

SertinG: Colonel Cratch’s office at Fort 
Apache. 

Ar Rise: Cotonet Cratcn sits at 
desk while CaPTaIn FLoTsaM stands 
at attention before him. War whoops 
are heard offstage as the fort is at- 
tacked by Indians. 

CoLonEL Cratcu (Desperate): Captain 
Flotsam, we are surrounded by Chief 
Flying Cow and his warriors. We 
must get a message through for help. 
Whom do we have left? 

Captain Fiorsam: Private Pinkey is 
outside, sir. (Knock on door) 

CoLoneL Cratcu: Come in. (PRIVATE 
PinkEy enters and salutes.) Private 
Pinkey, the fort of the fate — er, the 
fate of the fort — rests upon your 
broad (Looks doubtfully at Pinky) 
shoulders. We must get a message 
through. Do you know this Indian 
country? 

PrivaTE Pinker: I picnicked here as 
a lad once, sir. 

CoLtoneL Cratcu: Well? 

Private Pinkey: The ants were ter- 
rible, sir. They ate up... 

CotoneL Cratcu (Roaring): Enough! 
Here! (Goes to cigar box and slips 
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message in end of cigar. Hands cigar 
to Pinxry) Take this cigar and go. If 
you succeed in bringing reinforce- 
ments, send Chief Flying Cow in 
here for a peace treaty. Go, my boy, 
and remember —I wish I were in 
your place! (Private PINKEY and 
CoLONEL CratcH exchange salutes. 
PinkEy rushes offstage; immediately 
there are war whoops offstage. Coo- 
NEL CratcH and CaprTain FLOTSAM 
look at each other anxiously and peer 
out of the window.) Think he made 
it, Captain? 

CaprTain Fiorsam (Shaking his head): 
I’m not sure, sir. Perhaps we’d 
better try again. 

CotoneL Cratcu (In admiration): 
You mean we have another vol- 
unteer? Those splendid, splendid 
boys. I only wish I could go in their 
place. If I could just relieve myself 
of all this paper-work .. . 

Captain Fiotsam (Interrupting): Pri- 
vate Pudd is waiting, sir. 

CoLoneL Cratcu: Ah, yes, brave 
Private Pudd. (Knock on door) Come 
in. (Private Pupp enters and sa- 
lutes. CoLoneL CratTcH puts an 
affectionate hand on his shoulder.) 
Private Pudd, a comrade in arms 
has just made a noble attempt to 
save the fort. He may have suc- 
ceeded, he may have . . . (Looks 
dramatically upward) 


Private Pupp (With bowed head): I 
understand, sir. 

CotoneEL Cratcu (Suddenly very busi- 
ness-like): How well do you know 
your way around this country? 

PrivaTE Pupp (With high enthusiasm): 
Like a book, sir. Lived most of my 
life among the wigwams. 

CoLoneL Cratcu (Nodding with ap- 
proval): Hmmm. Say something in 
Indian. 

Private Pupp (Hesitant): Uh, totem- 
pole, wampum, uh, oh, yes, Sitting 
Bull! (CotonEL Cratcu {takes 
another cigar from box, inserts mes- 
sage, and hands it to Pupp.) 

CoLoneL Cratcu (Pointing dramatic- 
ally to door): Go! If you succeed in 
bringing help, be sure and send Chief 
Flying Cow in here for a peace 
treaty. (PRrvaTE Pupp and CoLONEL 
CratcH exchange salutes. Pupp 
then dashes offstage. COLONEL and 
Captain look anxiously out window 
as war whoops are heard offstage. 
Cratcu looks dramatically upward.) 
Those brave, brave boys. If I could 
only take their place; if I could only 
free myself of that desk . . . (Gestures 
scornfully at desk) 

Captain Fiorsam (Timidly): I could 
do your desk work, sir. 

CoLoneL Cratcu (Flustered): Ahem! 
Don’t be absurd, Captain. (Chang- 
ing subject) Whom do we have left? 

Captain Fuiorsam (Nervously): We 
have no volunteers left, Colonel 
Cratch. 

CoLoneL Cratcu (Eyeing Caprarn): 
We have one, sir. 

Caprain Fuiorsam (Weakly): You 
mean .. .? (CoLONEL Cratcu rocks 
on his feet, hands clasped behind 
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back. CapTaiIn FLoTsaM meekly 
goes to cigar box and takes out cigar. 
He hands it to CoLoNEL Cratcu.) 

CoLoneL Cratcu (Briskly): Captain, 
I’m counting on you. (Puts message 
inside cigar) Here, take this message 
to a rescue party. When they save 
the fort, send Chief Flying Cow in 
here for a peace treaty. And remem- 
ber, Captain, I only wish I could go 
in your place! (COLONEL raises hand 
to forehead in salute to Caprain. As 
salute is lowered it turns into a point- 
ing arm which points toward the door.) 

Capraln F.LotsaM (Dramatically) : I go! 
(Caprain FiLorsam rushes out. War 
whoops begin immediately. COLONEL 
Cratcu nervously paces the floor and 
peers out the window. He mutters to 
himself.) 

CoLonEL Cratcu: Did he make it, I 
wonder? He must have made it! I 
ordered him to make it. He wouldn’t 
dare disobey. (He begins pacing 
again, glancing nervously out the 
window. Suddenly his face lights up 
as he looks out window, and he speaks 
happily to the audience.) I knew it! 
I knew it! One of them made it! 
Here comes Chief Flying Cow now, 
just as I ordered. (Happily hums 
tune and sits down at desk. Begins 
writing. Cuter Fiyine Cow enters, 
and CoLoNneL Cratcu greets him 
jovially.) Well, Chief Flying Cow, 
it looks like you’ve been milked 
dry. Hah! Milked dry! Hah! 
(Cuter stares solemnly. COLONEL 
becomes brisk. He picks up paper.) 
I’ve drafted a little peace treaty 
whereby you and your people give 
up all water, mineral, and social se- 


curity rights to everything north of 
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the Wabash and south of the border. 
O.K.? Wait; first we will smoke a 
pipe of peace just to show there are 
no hard feelings. No hard feelings, 
old chief. We must win our little 
battles, you know. (Picks up long 
peace pipe and starts to hand it to 
Curer. Cuter slowly reaches inside 





blanket and withdraws three cigars 
which he holds before COLONEL 
CRATCH. ) 


Curer Fiyinc Cow: Ugh. Smokem 


three white man cigars. (COLONEL 
Cratcu collapses.) 


THE END 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


Tue MessaGe 


Characters: 5 male. 


Playing Time: 10 minutes. 


Costumes: The soldiers wear uniforms with 


Lighting: No special effects. 





appropriate insignia. Colonel Cratch may 
wear an impressive array of medals on his 
chest. Chief Flying Cow wears an Indian 
blanket and headdress. 


Properties: Three large hollow “cigars,” three 


small pieces of paper, large sheet of paper, 
long peace pipe. 


Setting: Colonel Cratch’s office. At right cen- 


ter is a large desk with a chair behind it. 
On the desk are some papers, a pen, and a 
cigar box containing three hollow “cigars.” 
A large window is upstage center, a door at 
right. Maps and military decorations may 
be hung on the walls. 


When It’s Moonlight on Pike’s Peak 


by Vernon Howard 


Characters 

Ocravo J. Osor, President of Earache 
Music Co. 

Sam, song scout 

Lownore L. Lyric, ambitious song 
writer 

Harry, Oboe’s right-hand man 

BEETHOVEN } 

Bacu visitors 

ScHUBERT f 

SetrinG: Office of Mr. OBOE. 

At Rise: OBor is shouting and waving 
his cigar (toy cigar which lights by 
means of a battery) at Sam who is 
calmly leafing through sheets of music. 
Sam ts apparently paying no attention 
to OBOE. 

OsoE (Pounding fist on desk): Sam, I 
tell you we have to havea hit. Have 
to have one, I tell you. Our com- 
petitors are putting out million-plus 
music while we slowly disintegrate. 
Why can’t we get writers like Al- 
bertson and Murray and Barker who 
put out the big hits? Why can’t we 
sign up men like... like... 

Sam (Interrupting without looking up): 

. Mozart, Mendelssohn, and 
Tschaikovsky? 

OxsoE (Shifting cigar): All right, I'll 
take them too if they show talent. 
I’ll take anyone who can give us 
hits. Look here, (Comes close, poking 
his cigar near Sam’s nose) I want a 
million-plus song, Sam. Get it, a 


million-plus song. And I want it 
now! 

Sam (As he suddenly selects a song and 
holds it out with interest): Here’s one. 
It’s called, “When the Sardines 
Come Back to Pier Thirteen I'l 
be Baiting My Hook for You.” 

Osore (Considering it): Good senti- 
mental title. What else? 

Sam (Picking out another shcel): Here’s 
a nifty looking one called, “I’m 
Dining Alone With Tears in My 
Eyes ’Cause the Onion Soup Was 
Too Strong.” 

Oxsor (Nodding): Possibilities. (Sud- 
denly aggressive) Sam, what we need 
are songs with one word titles. They 
always seem to go over big. Take 
songs like, “Remember,” ‘‘Always,” 
“Alone.” One word title, Sam. 
What do you have? 

Sam (Shuffles through sheets, finally 
comes up with one): Here it is, Boss. 
Just what you wanted. 

Oxsoe: What’s the title? 

Sam: It’s called, “Nothing.” 

Osoe (Leaping from his chair in 


ecstasy): “Nothing,” “Nothing,” 
“Nothing.” Can’t you just see it, 
Sam. “T-want-nothing-but-you. 


Nothing-can-take-your-place. I-had- 
nothing-’til-I-found-you.” That kind 
of stuff. Great! Great! We've 
done it, Sam. Quick! (Looks toward 
ceiling in hopeful expectancy) Quick, 
Sam! What’s inside. 
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Sam (Looking inside): Nothing. 





OsoE (Slumping into his chair and 
burying his face in hands): I knew it, 
I knew it. Success within our grasp 
and then . . . (Weeps as Harry enters) 

Harry: Mr. Oboe, sir, there’s a song 
writer outside. He says he’s just 
written the successor to ‘Moon- 
light and Roses.” 

OsoE: What’s it called? 

Harry: “Sunlight and Blisters.” 

Osoe (Wearily): If he’s bigger than 
you, politely inform him that we 
would be pleased to have him call 
another time; if he’s a little shrimp, 
throw him out. 

Harry: Yes, sir. 

Sam (Quickly): Not so hasty, Boss; 
this might be our big opportunity. 
Why not take a look at a song or 
two? 

Osor: Song writers, song writers! 
Everybody in the country is a song 


writer. (Wearily to Harry) Show 
him in. I'll give him just five 
minutes. (Harry exits. Lyric 


enters pushing a toy wheelbarrow full 
of songs which he dumps in the middle 
of the floor. He sets wheelbarrow aside, 
then stands over pile of music and pre- 
tends to count the sheets with his fore- 
finger. He frowns as apparently one 
sheet is missing. He goes through his 
pockets and looks about for the 
missing sheet. He finally takes tt from 
his hat and drops it with ceremony 
on top of the pile. He rubs his hands 
together in satisfaction. During all 
this silent action Osor and Sam look 
on in stunned curiosity. OBOE slowly 
rises and walks around his desk. 
Trance-like he raises a finger and 
points at the pile.) 








OxsoE (Slowly, pronouncing each word 
distinctly): What-is-this? 

Lyric: My name is Lownote L. Lyric 
and this is my music. I have western, 
hillbilly, and Hawaiian folk songs, 
ballads, tangos, torch songs, novel- 
ties, rumbas, minstrel songs, and 
music of ancient Mesopotamia. 

OBoE (Recovering from his trance, he 
slowly walks to Lyric’s side. Putting 
a fatherly arm around Lyric’s 
shoulder, he gestures toward the pile): 
All this your music, son? 

Lyric: Yes, sir. 

Oxsor (Very kindly): Work hard on it? 

Lyric: Oh, yes, sir, every spare 
moment from my job as a prune 
picker. 

Oxsore (Gently nodding): Like to get 
somewhere with your music? 

Lyric: Indeed I would, sir. 

Oxsoe: Then you wouldn’t mind a few 
words of advice from an older and 
wiser man? 

Lyric: Oh, no, sir, please go ahead. 

Osoze (Putting hands on Lyric’s 
shoulders and smiling sweetly): Sure 
you won’t mind? 

Lyric: Not at all, sir. 

Osore (Suddenly exploding as he re- 
peatedly jabs a forefinger toward the 
door): Then get out! 

Sam (Picking up a sheet from the pile): 
Not so hasty, Boss. This boy may 
have something. Listen to this: 
“T Want to Go Back to My Hole 
Next to the Little Pile of Dirt on the 
Texas Plains.” 

Lyric (Enthusiastically): Yes, sir, that 
was written from the viewpoint of a 
prairie dog. 

Oxsor (Picking a sheet from the pile and 

reading): Hmmm. 


“T like your hair of gold, 

I like your eyes of blue, 

I love the things about you — 
But I don’t like you.” 

Lyric: You see, sir, that song was 
written for men who can’t make up 
their minds. 

Osor (Shifting cigar) : Shows some deep 
thinking, all right. Hmmm. What’s 
this? (Picks wp another sheet) 

“T’ll love you deeply in July 
In August my heart I’ll yield 
But the other ten months of the 
year, my dear, 
I think I'll play the field.” 
Sam (Handing Oxokr a sheet): Try this 


one, Boss. It’s some of that long- 
hair stuff. 
Osoze (Examining sheet): Hmmm. 


“Etude in A Flat Major for Flute 
and Glockenspiel.”” (OBoE hums the 
tune as he looks at the sheet. With 
high enthusiasm he swings around to 
Sam, waving the music.) Sam, this is 
the greatest thing since “Turkey in 
the Straw.’ Marvelous! Sheer 
genius! (A ffectionately hugs Lyric) 
My boy, the world has been waiting 
for you. Where have you been? 
(Looks again at music and resumes 
humming) Such gentle rhythms, such 
powerful sweeps of symphony. (Con- 
tinues humming. Suddenly he stops, 
looks baffled. He repeats the same 
humming notes two or three times, 
then turns anxiously to Lyric.) 
Lyric, my boy, where’s the rest of 
it? There’s something missing here. 
Where are the rest of the notes? 

Lyric: They should be right there, 
sir. 

OsoE (Anziously scanning sheet): But 
they’re not! 


Lyric (Looking at sheet): Oh, I see, 
Well, guess we’ll have to wait until 
next watermelon season to finish the 


song. 
Oxsoe: Fine . . . (Doing double take) 
What did you say? 


Lyric (Casually): I said, we’ll have to 
wait until next watermelon season 
to finish the song. (Osoxr and Sam 
exchange glances, indicating they 
think Lyric is crazy.) 

OsoE (Putting fatherly arm around 
Lyric): Lownote, my boy, I don’t 
want to seem to be prying, but ex- 
actly-what-have-watermelons -got - 
to-do-with-your-song? Watermelons 
are a type of garden produce, a very 
delicious fruit indeed, but what- 
have - they - got - to - do - with - your- 
song? 

Lyric: Well, you see, I use watermelon 
seeds for notes. 

Sam (Incredulously): You what? 

Lyric: It’s very simple, sir. Instead 
of going to all the bother of writing 
all those black notes, I simply use 
watermelon seeds. Saves an awful 
lot of time. (Points to music in 
Osor’s hand) I guess some of them 
must have fallen off. I’ll have to 
shoot them harder, next time. 

Sam: You shoot the seeds? 

Lyric: If you’ll pardon the expression, 
sir, | expectorate them. You see, 

I am a great lover of watermelon, 
as well as a lover of fine music. So 
I combine my loves. I tack a blank 
sheet of music on the wall, eat water- 
melon, and . . . (Blows toward wall) 

Oxsoe: You mean... ? 

Lyric (Gesturing toward the pile): 

Everyone of them. One time I took 
an extra big bite of watermelon. 
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Osor (Wearily): Go on. 
Lyric: Someone opened a window, 





leaving me in a draft. 


Osor: Yes? 

Lyric: I sneezed. 

Osore: And... ? 

Lyric (Shrugging): A symphony with 


six movements. (OsoE looks 
patiently at the ceiling as he digests 
the situation. He puts his hands be- 
hind his back and rocks back and 
forth. He goes to cigar box and slowly 
lights a fresh cigar. Holding cigar 
in his left hand, he walks over to 
Lyric and speaks calmly and de- 
liberately.) 


Osoe: My boy, you are a marvel. 


Who would ever think of combining 
a fondness for fruit of the vine with 
a burning desire for musical com- 
position? You have made my life 
complete. I salute your inventive 
genius. (Extends right hand) Put 
out your hand my boy. (Lyric 
extends open palm) This is my su- 
preme moment. I shall always look 
back upon this occasion as one of 
the happiest of my life. (Harnestly) 
My boy, this is i! (With a yell, 
OBOE quickly grinds lighted cigar into 
Lyric’s extended palm. Lyric 
screams and runs off stage. OBOE 
staggers back to his chair where he 


wilis. He mops his brow and turns 
feebly to Sam.) Sam, don’t ever 
leave me. Say you won’t leave 


me, Sam? 

Sam: Don’t worry about it, Boss. 
Everything is going to be all right. 
What you need is a good laugh. 





A good laugh, and you’ll be on your 
feet again. (HARRY enters.) 


Harry: There’re three men with some 


songs out here, Mr. Oboe. A Mr. 
Beethoven, a Mr. Bach, and a Mr. 
Schubert. Shall I show them in? 


OsoE (Looking affectionately at Harry 


as Sam laughs): Harry, you’re a 
genius. You know just what I need. 
Sam just mentions that I need a 
laugh, and you provide one. Oh, 
you’re my right-hand man all right 
. . . (Chuckling to Sam) Get it, Sam 
— Beethoven, Bach, and Schubert 
are waiting outside with their songs. 
(Laughs heartily) Hah! (To Harry) 
I’ll tell you what, Harry — hah! 
You just go ahead and show them 
in. Beethoven, Bach, Schubert — 
show them in. (OBoE and Sam fall 
on each other’s necks as they laugh 
with abandon. Harry exits and a 
moment later, BEETHOVEN, Baca, 
and ScHuBert enter. They soberly 
line up in front of the desk as HARRY 
announces them.) 


Harry: Mr. Beethoven, Mr. Bach, and 


Mr. Schubert. 


OsoEe (Wiping tears of laughter from 


his eyes as he slaps Sam on the 
shoulder): Hear that, Sam? They’re 
here, right here in this office. Right 
here in this office! Suppose, Sam, we 
greet the gentlemen? (They turn and 
see the three men. Stunned and un- 
believing they sway on their feet as 
Harry repeats the introduction.) 


Harry: Beethoven, Bach, and Schu- 


bert. (Osor and Sam collapse.) 
THE END 
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PRODUCTION NOTES 


WueEn It’s Moonuicut on Prxe’s Peak 

Characters: 7 male. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: Oboe, Sam and Harry wear busi- 
ness suits or sport coats and contrasting 
trousers. ber wear loud ties. Lyric is the 
arty type, with baggy pants, shoestring tie, 
wide-brimmed hat, etc. The three com- 
posers have long mop-like hair, wear frock 
coats and carry musical instruments. 


Properties: Toy cigar, sheet music, toy wheel- 
barrow filled with sheet music. 


Setting: Office of Mr. Oboe. The only essen- 
tials are a desk and several chairs. 


Lighting: No special effects. 


For Expert Help in Staging Your Plays, Consult 


SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 


The Only National Extracurricular Magazine 


Helpful, down-to-earth ideas in all fields of extracurricular activities are pre- 
sented each month in SCHOOL ACTIVITIES magazine. To sponsors of class 
plays, for instance, it offers help in selecting, casting, and staging dramatic 
productions. 


E. A. Thomas, Commissioner, Kansas State High School Activities Association, 
says: “SCHOOL ACTIVITIES magazine should be in the library of every high 
school in the country.” School executives, activity directors, club advisors, and 
student leaders, all find it helpful in planning plays, assembly programs, stu- 
dent publications, debate, music, student government, etc. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW — $3.50 a Year 


School Activities 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1041 New Hampshire Street Lawrence, Kansas 
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Part Five 


Radio Play 





The Onward Path 


by Edward J. Golden 


Characters 
HENRIETTA BARRETT, as a mature 
woman 

HENRIETTA BARRETT, as a girl 
ELIZABETH BARRETT 
Papa BARRETT 
ARABEL BARRETT 
RoBERT BROWNING 

Music: Up and under 

Henrietta (Mature voice as for all 
narrations): My dear Nephew, 
This letter will come as a surprise to 
you, I know. You will wonder why 
I have decided to break the silence 
of these many years. I shall tell you. 
Your grandfather is dead — my 
father and your mother’s father. 
They are all dead now, and the 
time has come to tell you the truth 
about the past, without any fear 
of hurting Papa. He suffered much 
remorse since the day your mother 
left this house, never to return, and 
I could not bring myself to kindle 
more misery in his heart by raking 
up cold embers. We were a family 
of eight children. Our mother was 
dead, and we lived on Wimpole 
Street in the fashionable end of 
London. There were three daughters 
—I was the youngest, Arabel was 
next, and Elizabeth, your mother 
(or Ba, as we called her), was the 
eldest. She was the child my father 


Puayine Time: 30 minutes. 


doted upon. She had gained some 
reputation as a poetess, for poetry 
was Ba’s only escape . You see, she 
was thought to be an invalid. At 
least, that is what all of us, in- 
cluding Ba, had been brought up to 
believe. She was confined to her 
sombre bedroom where she passed 
the first twenty-nine years of her 
life — day in and day out, the same 
dreary pattern, (Fading) until, one 
day... 

Henrietta (Young voice, fading on): 
Ba! Ba! Your mail! Your mail! 

EizABETH: Henrietta, dear, it comes 
every day. Is it that exciting? 

Henrietta: Today it is. Anyway, this 
letter is. Look . . . look at the name 
on the back! 

ELIzABETH: Let me see. 

Henrietta: Here. 

EizaBetTu: Mr. Robert Browning. 

Henrietta: The poet! Oh, Ba! 

NLIzZABETH: It can’t be the same man. 

Henrietta: It must be. Open it and 
find out! 

ELizABeTH: Henrietta, why should Mr. 
Browning, the poet — a handsome, 
dashing young man with a whole 
world of laughter and beauties — 
write to an invalid who has never 
set foot outside her sickroom? Don’t 
be silly, Henrietta. I won’t even 
open it. It’s probably another eager 
physician who happens to have the 








same name and who wants to give 
me treatments. 
Henrietta: Ba! Robert Browning is 


a poet like yourself. It may be 
about your work. After all, every- 
one... 

EvizaBetu (/nterrupling): Henrietta, 
your imagination never tires. Very 
well, to dispel your fancies, you may 
open the letter. 

Henrietta: Thank you, Ba. 
you'll see. 

Sounp: Letter being opened. 

EvizaBetu: You'll see! 

Henrietta: It is from him! I told you! 

EvizaBetu: Henrietta, are you serious? 

Henrietta: Listen! 

My Dear Miss Barrett: 
I hope you will not think me pre- 
sumptuous in writing to you. If 
you do, before my letter is torn to 
shreds, allow me to say that, were 
I able to write poetry as you do, 
I too would refuse to read letters 
from inferior craftsmen. Should you, 
however, be so kind as to accept 
my praises, I shall be bolder, Miss 
Barrett, and request that you let 
me come to see you sometime soon, 
very soon, my dear Miss Barrett. 
Your humble admirer, 

Robert Browning. 
Ba, I’m speechless! 

Evizasetu (Jn a _ state of panic): 
Henrietta! What shall I do? He 
wants to come here! 

Henrietta: There’s pen and paper in 
your desk. I’ll get it. 

Euizaspetu: No... No! I can’t! 
I... I have to think about it. 

Henrietta: What is there to think 
about? 

Evizasetu: Father — I’m sure he 


Now, 


wouldn’t like me to receive Mr. 
Browning. 

HeEnrRIETTrA: But you sometimes have 
four or five visitors a week. 

EvizaBeta: Yes. All invited by 
Father. He hand-picks them for me. 
Timid old gentlemen, quiet little 
ladies, and relations. I doubt that 
Papa would approve a “spirited” 
young man, especially if I didn’t 
consult him first. “Young men are 
too energetic and exciting for an 
invalid,” Papa would say. 


Henrietta: Then Father needn’t 
know. 

EvizaBetu: Henrietta, I never lie to 
Papa. 


Henrietta: And you never shall, if 
you choose. Just don’t mention it 
to Papa. Mr. Browning can see 
you in the morning after Father has 
left for business. Oh, please, Ba. 
Robert Browning is the most sought- 
after man in London. Any woman 
would give her right arm for a 
chance to be alone with him. 

EvizaBetu (Suspiciously): Henrietta, 
what is going on in that pretty little 
head? 

Henrietta: Nothing, Ba...I...1... 

EvizaBetu: Well, to ward off any non- 
sensical notions that might worm 
their way into your mind, remember 
—I am twenty-nine years old; I’m 
an invalid; I’m not a beautiful in- 
valid; I’m not even pretty... 

Henrietta (Interrupting): Stop, Ba. 

Euizasetu: And I shall continue to 
live in this house for the rest of my 
life with, God willing, Papa and our 
family. Mr. Browning is coming 


here to discuss poetry. Is that clear? 
Henrietta: Then you will see him? 
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Oh, Ba, I knew you would! You’re 
wonderful! 


EvizaBeTu: Here I am reminding you 
that I am twenty-nine years old and 
a mature woman, when sometimes 
it seems as though I fail to realize 
it myself. Yes, perhaps it’s time to 
make decisions of my own. I. . 
I think I shall ask Mr. Browning rm 
call on me one of these mornings 
after all. 


Henrietta (Fading on): Here is the 
pen and paper. Shall I write? 
EvizABeTH: If you please. 
My dear Mr. Browning: 
Your letter has been received with 
the most sincere gratitude. In an- 
swer to your request for an inter- 
view, I shall be at home to you the 
morning of Wednesday next at the 
hour of eleven o’clock. Kindly be 
prompt. 
Cordially yours, 
Miss Elizabeth Barrett. 


Music: Up and under 


Henrietta (Mature voice): We sent 
the letter off immediately with old 
Thomas. Ba was right about Father; 
he would not have allowed Mr. 
Browning to call. We could not 
say exactly why he would have ob- 
jected, but in our hearts we both 
knew that he would have been angry. 
Ours was a house of laws, not of 
reasons. Ba was really as excited 


and as pleased as I about the 
coming visit. I know, for late that 
afternoon I found her asleep with 
his letter beside her on the settee. 
I woke Ba and hid the letter in the 
desk, for my father had returned 
and was ascending the stairs for his 





customary (Fading) half-hour with 

his favorite child . . . 

EvizaBetu: Good afternoon, Papa. 

Barrett: Good afternoon, Elizabeth. 

Henrietta: Good afternoon, Papa. 

Barrett: You may go, Henrietta. I’m 
sure Cook will require your super- 
vision for dinner. 

Henrietta: Yes, Papa. I shall be in 
to talk to you for a moment after 
dinner, Ba. 

Barrett: A simple good night will 
suffice, I think. You must not tire 
your sister with your chatter. 

Henrietta (Off mike): Yes, Papa. 

Sounp: Door opens and closes off mike. 

Barrett: And how did Dr. Neville 
find you today, Elizabeth? 

E.izABETH: He did not stop in, Papa. 

Barrett: I instructed him to do so. 

EvizaBetu: That’s all right, Papa. I 
feel quite well, really I do. 

Barrett: Well, you don’t look any 
better. You’re as pale and weak as 
ever, my poor sick child. 

E.izaBETH: Believe me, Father, I feel 
as if I could go out on the balcony 
for some sun and air very soon now. 

Barrett: And probably help to kill 
yourself. I hope I am not so witless 
as to sanction anything so ridiculous 
as that. I would expect more sense 
than that from you also. 

E.izABeETH: But, Papa, how am I to 
get well wrapped up in a blanket, 
lying on a couch here in this dark 
stuffy room? 

Barrett: Elizabeth, Providence has 
sent the affliction, and Providence 
will send the cure, if there is to be 
one. Do not forget religion. 

EvizaABETH (Quietly): No, Papa, I have 


Is that the Journal 


not forgotten. 

you have? 
Barrett: Yes. The second install- 

ment of The Cry of The Children is 


in it. It is a fine poem, Elizabeth, 
but... 

ExvizasBetu: Thank you, Papa. 

Barrett: But I did not fully under- 
stand what we were consenting to 
when I agreed to let the paper print 
your verse. I had no conception of 
the magnitude of the audience that 
the publication reaches. 

Evizasetu: Yes. The large circulation 
will certainly establish my repu- 
tation as a poetess. 

Barnett: Is that what you seek, 
Elizabeth? 

Exvizapetu: Why, Father,I...I1... 

Barrett: The art of poetty is indeed 
a dignified one, my child, but vanity 
is a terrible vice. Human nature 
is weak, a puny prey to Satan’s 


wiles. Remember, Lucifer fell 
through pride. 

EizaBeta: Papa, I think that you... 
that you... 


Barrett: Yes, Elizabeth? 
to offer criticism? 

Exizapetu: I ... (Flustered) It’s just 
that... 

Barrett: Proceed! Let me hear your 
reproof. (Sarcastically) I am always 
interested in the things that my 
children find wrong with my morality 
and my judgement. 

EizaBetu (Becoming more flustered): 
That is not what I mean to imply, 
Father. 

Barrett: Continue. 

Exvizasetu (In her confusion blurting 
out what she will regret): You never 
allow anyone to talk to you on 


You wish 


your own level, do you? None of us 
really knows how to approach you. 
You’re forever above us. 

Barretr: Go on, Elizabeth. 
listening. 

EvizaBeta (Pause): I have nothing to 
say, Father. The whole thing is too 
large and too mixed up in my mind. 


I am 


Barrett: The whole thing? What 
thing? 
EvizaBetu: Please, Father. I have 


displeased you, and I’m sorry. What 
I think does not matter. 

Barrett (Pause): You know that your 
opinion matters a great deal to me. 
However when it comes to the safe- 
guarding of my child’s soul, I must 
overlook all things which stand in 
the way, even my child’s own feelings 
and opinions. You can see how de- 
manding the role of a dutiful father 
is, my child. 

EvizaBeta (Quietly): Yes. 

Barrett (Pause): Elizabeth, we must 
not allow any distance to come be- 
tween us. You have been the one 
consolation of all these years with- 
out your mother. You must know 
that. You — my only solace, for I 
have believed perhaps, wrongly, that 
you and I were able to reach one 
another. Have I been wrong, Eliza- 
beth? 

Evizasetu: I think I now understand 
a part of you, Papa—a part I 
have never known. 

Barrett: To feel that you might have 
a grain of love in your heart, to 
know that you would always be here 
in this room in my house, to think 
that you are sick and feeble and 
need my strength — for this I live 
from one dreary day to the next. 
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ELIZABETH: Papa... 

Barretr: My fortune, my hard work, 
this great house, myself — all are 
for you. The others are nothing by 
comparison. Now, can you criticize? 

EuvizABETH: No, Father, I shall not 
criticize. 

Barrett: Thank you, Elizabeth. You 
have reaffirmed our closeness. 

EvizaBetTu: Then, Papa, for the sake 
of that closeness, even at the risk 
of your displeasure, I must ask you 
one question which must be an- 
swered. I cannot be quiet on this 
subject. 

Barrett: What is that? 

EvizaBeTH: I have asked you before, 
but you will not satisfy me. 

BarreEtT: It is about your illness, then? 

E.izABETH: Yes. I cannot go on living 
this way, without knowing what 
sickness it is that keeps me here. 

Barrett (Attempting to win the upper 
hand): Then you are not happy here 
after all! 

EvizaBeTa (Strongly): Papa, I am 
asking the questions! 

Barrett: You know as well as I that 
the doctors do not really understand 
your malady. 

EuizaBetTH: The doctors do not know 
because the doctors do not care! 
They just prescribe endlessly, make 
excuses, and talk on and on. No one 
tries to find out because they have 
not been told to find out! (Pleading) 
Papa, if you love me, you must urge 
them to discover why I cannot get 
up and walk! Order them, just as 


you order others. Order them to 
find out and to cure me if they can. 
If they cannot, I shall be satisfied. 
But they must understand the nature 
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of this illness before they can fight it. 
And I am entitled to know, if it is 
possible, what it is that consumes 
my life! 

Barrett: Elizabeth! 
self! 

EvizaBetu: Tell them to find out! 
Tell the doctors! They will obey 
you! If you wish me to recover, if 
you wish me to preserve my sanity, 
tell them! 

Barrett: Silence! (Pause) You can 
be ridiculous at times. 

ExvizaBetu (With a double meaning): 
Yes, perhaps I can be. 

Barrett: If it weren’t for this theatri- 
cal hysteria, I should consider the 
implication that I do not care to see 
you get well, as ungrateful beyond 
words and worthy of a heathen 
savage. 

ELizABETH: Forgive me, Father. . . 
(Also with a double meaning) I 
didn’t know what I was saying. 

Barrett: Obviously. I am going down 
to my dinner now. After that, if 
you wish it, I shall spend a few 
moments here with you reading 
from the Scriptures. 

EvizaBetu: Certainly Father. I—I 
should like that. 

Music: Up and under. 

Henrietta (Mature voice): As you can 

see, my dear nephew, your mother’s 

sickroom was Father’s only retreat 
from life and the rest of the world, 
and he guarded Ba jealously for his 
own. She looked so like our mother, 
and, unlike myself, Elizabeth was 
soft and submissive. But, behind 
those gentle eyes, the fiery spirit 
of Papa lay gathering energy. Only 
the impetus was lacking for the 


Control your- 


flowering of Ba’s strength. And, this 
was not far off, for Mr. Robert 
Browning paid his first call on Wed- 


nesday next. I was smoothing the 
fold’s of Ba’s gown, when (Fading 
off) our sister Arabel called from 
the window... 

ARABEL (Off mike): He’s coming up 
the walk, Ba! My, but he’s hand- 
some! 

Evizasetu: Now, Arabel, you know 
that doesn’t interest me. 

Henrietta: Oh shush, Ba, you're 
shaking like a leaf. 

Eizaseru: Nonsense, Henrietta. Put 
that shawl about me. 

Henrietra: And cover up that gor- 
geous gown? Why wear it, Ba? 

ExizaBetu: Henrietta! Give me that 
shaw]! 

ARABEL (On mike): I'll go down to 
meet him! (Fading off) Oh, my 
goodness! I think I’m too excited 
to curtsy! 

Sounpb: Door opens and closes off mike. 

Euizasetu (Laughing): Quite the 
flightiest female in London! Now, 
wrap me up in that shawl, Hen- 
rietta! 

Henrietta: I will not! And I'll put 
it right over here where you can’t 
reach it. 

Evizaperu: Henrietta, I shall feel ab- 
solutely naked! 

Henrietta: Then, you may be sure 
Mr. Browning will never forget you! 

Sounp: Knock off mike. 

Henrietta (Whispering): Here he is! 

ExizaBetu (Nervously): C-come in. 

Sounp: Door opens. 

ARABEL (Off mike announcing): Mr. 
Robert Browning! 

Rogpert (Fading on): My dear Miss 


Arabel, that is the way one an- 
nounces the Prince of Wales! Let 
us be shockingly informal. (On 
mike) Miss Barrett, I hope . 


EvizaBetu (Interrupting, confused): 
Mr. Browning, I . . . Arabel! Hen- 
rietta! 


Henrietta: We. . . we have many 
duties which call. Will you ex- 
cuse us, Mr. Browning? 

Rosert (As if bowing) : Ladies. 

Henrietta (Fading mischievous): Un- 
til later, Ba. 

Sounpb: Door closes. 

Ropert: Well, Miss Barrett. 

EvizaBetu: Well, Mr. Browning? 

Rosert: Well, well, well. You are 
quite unexpected. 

EvizaBetu (Nervously): Am I? 

Rosert: Here I looked forward to 
passing this morning with a dear, 
timid, spinsterish soul who writes ex- 
quisite poetry. But, now, I see that 
that mousy figment of my imagina- 
tion does not exist. 

EvizaBetu: She . . . doesn’t? 

Rosert: No, for the wicked old magi- 
cian has broken his spell, and... 
Presto! Our sweet little spinster has 
turned into the fairy princess that 
she really was in the first place. 

EvizaBetu: What a nice compliment. 
(Coldly) But, you needn’t flatter me, 
Mr. Browning. If you can’t find 
anything worthwhile to say, then 
you are quite free to go. 

Ropert: What? Send me to the block 
for a crime I’ve not even committed? 

EvizaBetu: Have you been drinking, 
Mr. Browning? 

Rosert: At this hour of the day? 
(Laugh) Dear me! (Pause) Miss 
Barrett, you are an extraordinary 
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woman — the first one who refuses 
to let me tell her that she’s beautiful. 
And, it’s more amazing, for, you 
really are. Your hair and your 
eyes. I’ve never seen anything so 
jet black with such intensity in the 
whole world. Though, you may 
truthfully say that I exaggerate with 
that statement, for I’ve not seen the 
whole world as yet. (Softly) Allow 
me to say, Miss Barrett, that you 
quite take my breath away. 

EvizABETH (Uncomfortable): Mr. 
Browning, I am of a rather serious 
turn of mind. I am not used to this 
frivolity of yours. 

Rosert: Then, dear lady, you should 
be. I don’t doubt that one hears 
little laughter in this tomb of a 
house. By heavens, it’s . . . it’s 
terrible in here! Why don’t you open 
a window? 

EuizaBetu: No! No! It would not 
be good for me. I have always been 
an invalid confined to this room, and 
always will be. 

Rosert: I know that, but... 

EvizaBeru: There are no “buts.” I 
always will be an invalid. Always 

.. always. And, therefore, I shall 
never know fresh air and sunshine. 

Rosert (Very seriously): Never believe 
for a moment, Miss Barrett, that 
you will always be an invalid. Then 
you surely will be. (Lighter) Let in 
the sun, the air. Then, you will 
laugh. There will be red in your 
cheeks. (Off mike) I’m opening this 
window. 

E.izaBeru: You are quite impossible, 

Mr. Browning. There is no con- 

trolling you. 


Rospert (Fading on): Then, don’t 
bother to try it. 

EvizaBetu (By now, quite relaxed): 
If my father should find that win- 
dow open, he would indict you for 
attempted murder. 

Rosert: Well, he sounds quite as fear- 
ful as they say he is. 

EuizasetH: Mr. Browning, are you 
speaking of my father? 

Rosert: I am merely telling you what 
many people have whispered in my 
ear. 

E.izABetu: I never leave this house, 
and so I do not know what people 
say. I did not dream that others. . . 
(Intentionally halts herself) 

Rosert (Slight pause): That others. . . 
what, Miss Barrett? 

EvizaBetu: It is quite a shock to hear 
that people slander one’s own father. 

Rosert: Oh, is it slander? 

EvizaBetu: Mr. Browning, you are as 
impertinent as you are silly! (Pause) 
Why do people say that Papa is 
fearful? 

Ropert: Because he is a tyrant and 
never allows his children to direct 
their own lives even a bit. And they 
are grown men and women. 

EvizaBetu: My father loves us all 
very dearly, and he wants us to 
live as we should. 

Rosert: And so, he does not let any 
of you live at all? 

Evizasetu: You insult my father 
again without the flick of an eyelash. 
What can I do with you? 

Rosert: Nothing. But, I won’t talk 
about your Papa any longer, for I 
want to talk about you. I want to 
know all about the woman who 





writes and feels for those who are 
oppressed. 

Euizasetu: Her explanation is simple. 
She too is oppressed — by an illness 
which has no name and no apparent 
origin. She is shut in by four grey 
walls with windows that look out on 
nowhere. 

Ropert (Appalled): You mean to say 
that you lie here without any reason? 

Exvizasertu: J do not know the reason, 
Mr. Browning, but Providence does, 
(Weary) and I am satisfied. I must 
be. 

Rosert: It’s monstrous! 

Evizasetu: Now you can see why I 
find it so difficult to laugh or even to 
smile. Oh, I must indulge in pleasan- 
tries for the sake of my brothers and 
sisters. Life is hard for them too. 
But, with you, well, you have a way 
of making one speak sincerely. 

Ropert: I thank you, from the bottom 
of my heart. I know that you are 
not given to false compliment. But, 
it’s dreadful, Miss Barrett. You be- 
long in the world, not in a sickroom. 
.. woman with your gift for life, 
w:.oting away here, while all the won- 
derful things outside this prison pass 
by your window without so much as 
a look inside. Well, even if you wish 
to resign yourself to suicide, Miss 
Barrett, I won’t let you. 

Euizapetu: What can you do about 
it, Mr. Browning? I have fought for 
a long time, but to no avail, Mine 
is the only way. 

Ropert: No, it is not! Get that out 
of your head this moment. You 
know, I have a strong suspicion 
that your father has had a great deal 
to do with your decision. 


ELIzaBeTH: We were not going to men- 
tion Papa again. You promised me. 
My father has been very close to 
me, and I owe a great deal to him. 

Rosert: Perhaps you owe him many 
things which deserve no thanks. 

ELIZABETH: Please, Mr. Browning. 

Rosert: Very well, cure begins next 
time I see you, which will be very 
soon. 

E.izaBetu: Am I not to be consulted 
on that subject? 

Rosert: Of course. Tomorrow at the 
same time will be fine for me. 

EvizaBetu: Tomorrow? Oh,I1... 

Ropert (Interrupting): Tomorrow! 
And don’t tell me that you have 
some place to go tomorrow, or I 
shall accuse you of lying to me all 
the while. 

E.izaBetu: Well, I suppose I must be 
free then. 

Ropert: You’d better be, for I'll be 
here. 

E.izaBetu: Goodbye, Mr. Browning. 
And would you shut that window be- 
fore you go? I must say, your sun- 
shine was lovely. 

Rosert: Not half so lovely as yours. 

ELIZABETH: Good morning, Mr. 
Browning. Until tomorrow. 

Music: Romantic theme up to full and 
fade under. 

Henrietta (Mature voice): He came 
the next day at the same time, and 
the next and the next. Ba offered the 
“‘physician”’ and his magic cure some 
resistance at first: 

Music: Cut out. 

EvizaBetu (Fading on): Mr. Browning, 
I am aware that you will consider 
me somewhat impolite, but I feel 
bound to tell you that you have been 
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here no less than four mornings this 
week. 

2operT: And my dear lady, I feel 
bound to tell you that, as a result, 
you look four times better than you 
did last week! 

Henrietta (Mature voice): But, no one 
could resist Mr. Browning for very 
long, and soon Ba’s will began to 
crumble: 

EvizABeTH (Fading on): You will be 
on time tomorrow, Mr. Browning. 
You were several minutes late today. 

topeRT: Miss Barrett, with your per- 
mission, I shall be several minutes 
early tomorrow. 

Henrietta (Mature voice): And, 
within a month, there was no wall 
left. 

ARABEL (Fading on): Has he gone, Ba? 

EvizABETH: Yes, he’s gone, Arabel. 
Now, I must find ways to pass the 
time (Fading off) until tomorrow 
briugs him back. 

Henrietta (Mature voice): Father, of 
course, knew nothing of Mr. Brown- 
ing’s visits. Naturally, Ba dared not 
tell him. She was afraid to include 
Mr. Browning and Papa in the same 
thought, for she knew, as Arabel and 
I did, that love had brought back 
the color to her cheeks and the smile 
to her face—the radiance that 
filled her whole being. But, that 
Papa should find out was inevitable. 
(Fading) Ba realized that the dream 
could not last forever . . . (Exiza- 
BETH and RosBert fade on laughing.) 

Rosert: There, that rose was the 

finishing touch! Now, you might be 

Spanish, or . . . or Portuguese, for 

all I know. (Lightly) My little 


Portuguese! That’s what I’ll call 
you. 

E.izaBetu: As long as it is you who 
calls me, Robert, I shall never care 
about what I am called. 

Rosert (Softly): I love you, my dear 
Elizabeth. I shall never love you 
more than at this moment, for at 
every moment, I love you to the 
utmost. 

E.izaBetu: In these few short weeks, 
you have banished twenty-nine years 
of dark rooms and a lonely heart. Oh 
my dear, oh my dear... 

RosBert: Marry me — marry me, Eli- 
zabeth. 

EvizaBetu: Oh, my darling, don’t. 
We mustn’t think of that. I cannot 
so much as cross the threshhold of 
my own room. Could I inflict that 
on anyone? On you, to whom re- 
striction has no meaning? On you, 
whom I love more than my own 
self? You should know, my dearest, 
you should know that I love you 
too much. 

Rosert (Pause): Give me your hand. . 

ELIzABETH: What are you going to do? 

Rosert: We love each other, that will 
give you courage. Kiss me. (Pause) 
Now, lean on me. 

Euizasetu (Breathless): 
can’t do it! 

Rosert: Don’t speak, my darling! 
Put your feet on the floor. Now, 
let me support you. Slowly. . 

EvizaBetu: No...no, Robert... 

Sounp: Door opens quickly and then... 

Henrietta (Fading on): Ba! Oh, Ba! 

E.izapern: Henrietta, what is it? 

Henrietta: Father is on his way up- 
stairs! 

ELIzaBETH: Papa? 


Robert, I 





Henrietta: He’s come home early! 


ELIzABETH: Close the window! Hen- 
rietta, cover me up with my shawl! 

Henrietta: Yes... here... 

Sounp: Footsteps fading on mike as... 

Barrett (Fading on): Elizabeth! I 
had no idea you were receiving 
guests. You did not tell me. 

EvizaBetu (Nervously): Mr. Browning, 
the poet, Papa. 

Barrett: Yes. (Coldly) How do you 
do, Mr. Browning? 

Rosert: Sir, I — 

Barrett (Interrupting): Have the 
windows been open in here? There’s 
a chill in this room. And you look 
flushed, Elizabeth. (Suspicious) 
What has been going on here? 

Henrretra: Nothing, Papa. 

Barrett: I addressed myself to Eli- 
zabeth. Leave this room, Henrietta. 
Perhaps Mr. Browning will ac- 
company you. You may show him 
to the door and turn the latch after 
his departure. 

ELIzABETH: Papa — 

Barretr: You may take that ridicu- 
lous rose out of your hair. This little 
nonsensical romantic interlude has 
come to an end. And Mr. Browning, 
kindly never set foot in my house 
again. My daughter has no desire 
to see you further. 

Evizasetu: Stop, Father! You have 
no right to say that! I shall speak 
for myself. My every wish is to be 
with Robert day in and day out for 
the rest of my life! I am in love with 
Robert, Father, and he loves me! 

Barrett: Cease this childish non- 
sense at once! 

Rosert: When Elizabeth and I meet 
again, sir, it shall be outside this 


house, and at that time, she will 
decide whether she will leave with 
me forever as my wife, or return to 
this house and your tyranny! 

Barrett (Enraged): Leave my house! 

Rosert (Fading): Good day, sir! 

Sounpb: Door slam off mike. 

EvizaBetu: Robert! Robert! 

Barrett: I cannot begin to compre- 
hend what heinous sins of deceit and 
presumption have been committed 
behind my back by my own daughter, 
to whom I have given everything. 
How long has this absurdity been 
going on? (Pause) Answer me, Eli- 
zabeth. 

EvizaBETH (Regaining her composure): 
I have been in love with Robert for 
four weeks and two days now. 

Barretr (Sneering): In love! You 
silly child! What insane fantasies 
you must allow yourself. Did you 
really think any man would take 
an invalid for his wife? (Pause) 
You have kept it from me all this 
time. 

EvizaBetu: My love, you mean? 

Barrett: I refuse to call it that. So 
will you, too, in a few days. 

EvizaBetu: I knew so well what you 
would say, should I confide in you. 
One day I told you that I under- 
stood a part of you, or so I thought. 
Well, I was wrong. I have always 
understood you completely, Father. 
I never wanted to admit the truth 
for your sake, but now there is no 
reason for keeping the truth from 
myself any longer. Not now. 

Barrett: I won’t listen to any more. 
I am thoroughly disappointed in 
you, Elizabeth. I might have ex- 


pected Henrietta to make a fool of 
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herself before me, but never you. 

EvizABETH: Well, you were wrong, 
Papa, although I know that word is 
distasteful to you. 

Barrett: I shall give you a day or 
two of repentance, Elizabeth. My 
early return is to inform the family 
that I have been called away on a 
business trip to Kensfield. I shall 
be back tomorrow evening. Pos- 
sibly, by that time, you will have 
purged your soul of the sins of which 
you are guilty. Only then, Elizabeth, 
may you be restored to my trust and 
loving opinion. 

EvizABeTH: Yes, Father. (With a 
double meaning) You are so kind, 
Father. 

Barrett: If Mr. Browning approaches 
the door to bother you again, Adams 
will intercept him. And now, good 
day, Elizabeth. (Fading) When I 
return, I expect to find the daughter 
that I once knew. 

SounD: Door open and close off mike. 

E.izABETH: Goodbye, Father . . . 

Music: Short ominous bridge. 

Henrietta (Fading on, quietly): Ba, 
did you know it was nine o’clock? 
And your light still on? If Father 
ever knew, he’d... 

EuizaABeTH (Calmly): Yes, Henrietta. 

Henrietta: What’s wrong, Ba? You 
look strange. 

EvizaBEeTH: Everything is right, Hen- 
rietta! Listen to me. I am leaving 
this house tonight! 

Henrietta (Speechless): Ba! 

E.izaBeTu: I received this note from 
Robert as soon as Father left. He 
wants me to marry him — tonight! 

Henrietta: Oh, Ba! Where will you 

go? 





EvizaBetu: To Italy. Think of it, 
Henrietta! To Italy, where I shall 
never see Papa again. There will be 
only Robert and Robert! 

HENRIETTA: Ba, are you sure you know 
what you’re doing? 

EvizaBetu: I know what I must do. 
I cannot live without Robert, and 
I cannot endure Father and this 
house any longer. We are animals 
here, not Father’s children. Today, 
I have found my own strength and 
will. Robert has given them to me. 

Henrietta: Oh, Ba, I’m so nappy for 
you! But what will we do without 
you to appease Father for us? 

EvizaBetu: You must follow me out of 
this house and into your own lives. 
It is time Father did penance for his 
sins. He must not go on making us 
pay for his unhappiness. 

Henrietta: Shall I send your things, 
Ba? 

Euizasetu: I will have nothing that 
Father has given me. 

Sounp: Coach drawing up off mike. 

E.izaBetu: Nothing, except these few 
things in this travelling case. 

Henrietta (Off mike): There’s a coach 
drawing up outside. 

EvizaBerTu: It’s he! 

Henrietta: How will you... 

Music: Fade in low under scene. 

EvizaBetu: Henrietta! Come here. 
Take my arm. 

Henrietta (On mike): Ba! What are 
you going to do? 

EvizaBeru: I will not be carried out 
that door! Lift me .. . slowly, 
Henrietta. 

Henrietta: Yes. Be careful, Ba! 

Euizasetu: Hold me! Now, let me 
lean on your shoulder until ...1... 


am on my .. . feet. (Breath) There! 
Henrietta (Frightened): Oh, Ba! 
Euizaspetu (Ecstatic): Henrietta! I 


took a step! Look! Another one! 
And another! I can walk, Henrietta! 
I can walk! Robert! Robert! I’m 


coming! I’m walking to you, my 
darling! I’m walking to you forever! 

Music: Up full to joyous climax and 
cut. 

Henrietta (Mature voice): Tears of 
joy and sorrow came to my eyes as 
I helped my beloved Ba walk down 
the staircase and out into the night, 
her frail limbs strong in triumph. 
She was nevermore to return here. 
The following evening, Arabel and I 
were waiting in Ba’s room, when 
Father came home. 

Barrett (Fading on): Arabel! Hen- 
rietta! Where is your sister? Who 
has dared to move her? 

Henrietta (7'riumphanitly): Elizabeth 
has gone, Papa. Mr. Browning came 
for her last night. 

Barrett: What are you saying? 

Henrietta: That Elizabeth, of her 
own free will, walked through that 
door for the first and last time on 
her own two feet! 

Barrett (Angry and incredulous): 
Arabel, is this true? 

ARABEL (Terrified) : Yes, Papa. 

Barrett: Elizabeth cannot walk. She 
is an invalid. 

Henrietta: Not any longer, Papa. 


You were not here to cripple her, 
She has escaped from you forever, 
Your power over her is no more! 

Barrett: Be quiet! You do not under- 
stand! 

Henrietta: Ah, but I do, Father. 
And so did Ba, in the end. You 
have tyrannized and dominated and 
crushed us all under your wiil be- 
cause you were unhappy. 

Barrett: Leave the room, Henrietta! 

Hennrettra: No, Papa. You'll hear 
me out. (Building) You have always 
blamed us for Mother’s death, 
haven’t you, Papa? That is why 
you... 

Barrett (Furious): I'll teach you to 
speak to me that way! 

ARABEL (Screaming): Papa! 

Henrietta: I’m not afraid of you any 
more, Father. Soon I shall follow 
Elizabeth. 

Barrett: Get out! Both of you! And 
you will never mention your sister’s 
name in my presence again. Pray 
for her, for her remorse will be 
great. 

Henrietta: No, Papa. You know that 
is not true. It is you who will know 
remorse all the rest of your miserable 
life. And now, good night, Papa. 
May God forgive me, but I can 
feel no pity! 

Music: Triumphant theme up to full 
and fade out. 

THE END 
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Part Six 





Book Reviews 











Spotlight on Books 


LANDMARK BOOKS 


Tue ComMING OF THE Mormons. 
Kjelgaard. Random House. $1.50. 


Early in 1846, the Mormon wagon train 
started from Illinois on a two-thousand-mile 
journey across the wilderness toward Salt 
Lake City. This migration of some twenty 
thousand people comprised one of the most 
remarkable in history. With them they car- 
ried the makings of a new way of life — seeds 
to help transform the barren land into gardens, 
china and silver, books and a printing press. 
This is a fascinating account of the movement 
of the Mormons westward, seeking freedom 
to worship as they pleased. (Middle grades) 


Georae WasHineton Carver. By Anne 

Terry White. Random House. $1.50. 

Here is a pleasantly written biography of 
one of the greatest Americans —a son of a 
slave who became one of the country’s most 
productive scientists. In addition, his dedi- 
cation to making the world a better place to 
live in was a bright example to all men. 
(Middle grades) 


By Jim 


Tue Return oF THE Native. By Thomas 


Hardy. $2.32. 
Best Stories. By O. Henry. $2.40. 


Caprains Courageous, By Rudyard Kip- 


ling. $1.84. 


Tue Voice or Bucte ANN. By MacKinlay 
Kantor. $1.80. 


Tue Bounty Tritoay. By Charles Nordhoff 
and James Norman Hall. $3.00. 
































Tue OreGon Train. Francis Parkman. $1.96. 


Favorite Mopern Puiays. $3.00. 
Globe Book Company. 


For those young people whose ability to 
read is not up to their grade or interest level, 
these simplified editions of classics and other 
standard works will be a boon. It offers them 
material suitable to their age and yet not be- 
yond their comprehension nor vocabularies. 


Tue Bia Boox or Space. By Earl Oliver 
Hurst. Grosset & Dunlap, Inc. $1.00. 


Space ships, rockets, space men, etc., have 
largely displaced cowboys as the main inter- 
est and ideal of children, and this book will 
provide some factual material on the workings 
of jets, space travel, all colorfully illustrated. 
The technical details have been approved by 
rocket expert, Willy Ley. 





Oruer Books REcEIVED 


Great Americans. By Frederick Houk Law. 
Globe Book Company. $3.00. 
Short biographies of famous American men 
and women who made an important contribu- 
tion to the world. 


Tae CxHrLtpren’s Curistmas Lecenp. By 
Eleanor H. Bussell. Pageant Press. $2.00. 


A playlet for young people, based upon a 
traditional Christmas story. 











Ir Now Available ! 


analyzed. 








The Craftsmanship of the One-Act Play 


by PERCIVAL WILDE 
revised and enlarged edition 


This book is the famous standard work on playwriting technique in the 
one-act form for stage, radio, and television. Percival Wilde is one of 
the best-known authors of one-act plays for amateur production. His 
detailed study of playwriting craftsmanship is used as a text in uni- 
versities throughout the world. Over 200 one-act dramas are cited and 


At your bookstore, or order direct, postpaid, from 


THE WRITER, Inc., Publishers, 8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 


$4.00 

















you are not now a regular 
ik annual subscriber to Plays 

The Drama Magazine for 
Young People, subscribe now and 
receive the advantages which a sub- 
scription offers you. 
All of the plays we ish may be pro- 
oh by bent ml oa ot oe A al 


ENTER YOUR SUBSCRIPTION NOW 
ON THIS ORDER FORM 


PLAYS - 8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 


Please enter my subscription for........... 
years to PLAYS (published monthly October 
through May). 


0 Send bill 
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PLAYBOOKS 


> If you are a subscriber you may ob- 
tain additional copies of any of the 
plays published in PLAYS for use 
by members of the cast. 


> By purchasing play scripts you can 
save much time and effort spent 
in copying out parts. 

> We can supply you with copies of 
plays from current and past issues. 


Subscribers pay only 20 cents per script! 
When ordering, be sure to give name 
under which subscription is listed. 
(Otherwise the price of each play is 
40 cents per copy.) 


To eliminate bookkceping we suggest 


that payment accompany orders, espe- 
cially in small quantities. 


PLAYS, INC. 


8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Mass. 
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PLAYS 


for Special Occasions in March and April 


In addition to the many fine plays for holidays and special occasions in this issue, 
subscribers may also obtain plays from previous issues for celebration of the following 


events: 
Red Cross Fund Campaign 
Miss Barton Is Neepep (Junior and Senior High). March, 1951 
Tue Bory Wao Trovcut He Knew (Intermediates). September, 1941 
Tue Worm Turns (Middle grades, Junior and Senior High). January, 1944 
O_p Man River (Middle grades). March, 1947 


St. Patrick’s Day 
Sr. Patrick Saves THe Day (Junior and Senior High). March, 1952 
Tue Last Laven (Junior High). March, 1950 
For THe Guory or Sr. Parrick (Junior and Senior High). March, 1945 
Sr. Patricx’s Eve (Junior and Senior High). March, 1945 
Tue Wisuina Wet (Middle grades). March, 1944 
Tue Turee Wises (Middle grades). March, 1944 
Tue Prize Suamrock (Lower grades). March, 1953 


Easter and Spring 
An Ope To Serine (Junior and Senior High). April, 1953 
Tu.irs anp Two Lips (Junior and Senior High). April, 1953 
Bunnies AND Bonnets (Junior and Senior High). April, 1953 
Tue Goop Eae (Junior and Senior High). April, 1952 
Sprine Fever (Junior High). March, 1950 
Tue Case or THE Easter Bonnet (Junior and Senior High). April, 1948 
Hearts AND Fiowers (Junior and Senior High). April, 1949 
Tomorrow 1s Easter (Junior and Senior High). April, 1949 
Noruine to Weak (Junior and Senior wet March, 1946 
Frest Day or Apri (Middle grades). ril, 1949 
Aprit Foo. (Middle grades). April, ios 
Easter Lity (Middle grades). ril, 1948 
Moruer Eartnu’s New Dress (Middle grades). March, 1946 
Tue Maaic Eao (Middle grades). March, 1 
Hep WanTeED For Easter (Lower grades). April, 1953 
Tue Seven Litre Sexps (Lower grades). March, 1952 
Tue NAMING OF THE FLowers (Lower grades). March, 1952 
Tse Roarmne Marcu Lion (Lower grades). March, 1952 
Sprine Secrets (Lower grades). March, 1952 
Tue Frest Easter Ecos (Lower grades). April, 1952 
An Apri Foot Surprise (Lower grades). April, 1952 
Sprinc Neiausors (Lower grades). April, 1951 
Tue Lazy Lirrite Rarnprop (Lower grades). March, 1950 
Miss Rosrn’s Scuoo. (Lower grades). March, 1950 
Bunny Picnic (Lower grades). April, 1949 
Tue Missine Easter flees (Lower grades). April, 1949 
Tue BuNNYLAND BriGApDE (Lower grades). April, 1949 
Tue First Frowers (Lower grades). March, 1944 
PINKIE AND THE Rosins (Lower grades). March, 1944 
Easter Eac Routine (Lower grades). March, 1946 


Any of these plays from past issues of our magazine, as well as those in the \——— issue, may be pro- 
duced royalty-free by subscribers. Single copies of individual r ays may be purchased by current 
subscribers only, for 20c each (40c to non-subscribers). When ordering scripts, p cia give name under 
which subscription is listed. Otherwise regular price of 40c per copy will be charged. 

To eliminate bookkeeping, we suggest that payment accompany playbook orders, especially for small 
quantities. 


PLAYS, INC. ® 8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Mass. 














| —— Royally-Froe Plays for Young People ——) 


New Publications 





HEALTH AND SAFETY PLAYS AND PROGRAMS by Aileen Fisher 
A varied collection of health and safety plays, skits, group readings, recitations and 


songs for boys and girls. 


This material by » noted children’s author is ideally 


suited to classroom and assembly programs on these important subjects. 


Middle and Lower Grades 


275 pages; $3.50 


Previously published and still in demand 





ONE-ACT PLAYS FOR ALL-GIRL CASTS? 


Marjorie Parad 
qpatiiing comedies for girle 


Junior High and High School 230 pages; $2.5¢ 


TWENTY-FIVE PLAYS FOR HOLIDAYS? 


by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 
A new collection of holiday playe 


Junior Highand High School 442 pages; $3.50 


HOLIDAY PROGRAMS FOR BOYS AND 
GIRLSt 


by Aileen Fisher 
»P , skits, reading 


Lewer Grades through Junior High, 394 pages; $3.50 





> a COMEDIES FOR YOUNG PLAY- 
ERS} 

by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 

23 comedies of family life 


Junior High and High School 373 pages; $3.50 


100 PLAYS FOR CHILDRENT* 
edited by A. 8. Burack 
Giant collection of plays 


Lower and Middle Grades 886 pages; $4.75 


CAREER PLAYS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE* 
by Samuel 8. Richmond 
vocational guidance plays 


Junior High and High School 342 pages; $3.50 


SPECIAL PLAYS FOR SPECIAL DAYSf® 
by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 
24 plays for important holidays 


Middle Grades and Junior High 307 pages; $3.00 


HOLIDAY PLAYS FOR TEEN-AGERSt 
by Helen Louise Miller 
21 comedies for holidays 


Junior High and HighSchool 355 pages; $3.50 


LITTLE PLAYS FOR LITTLE PLAYERS} 
edited by Sylvia E. Kamerman 
50 plays for all occasions 
Lower Grades 338 pages; $2.75 
PLAYS FOR GREAT OCCASIONS 

by Graham DuBois 

24 historical dramas 

Junior High and High School 71 pages; $3.50 
CHRISTMAS PLAYS FOR YOUNG ACTORSt 
edited by A. S. Burack 

26 traditional and modern plays 


Lower Grades through Junior High, 264 pages; $2.75 


RADIO PLAYS FORK YOUNG PEOPLETt*® 
by Walter Hackett 

15 classics adapted for radio 
Junior High and High School 277 pages; $2.75 
ON STAGE FOR TEEN-AGERSt* 

by Helen Louise » Sales 

2? one-act co 


Junior High and High School 432 pages; $3.50 


*Recommended in the Standard Catalog for High School Libraries 
tListed in the Booklist of the A.L.A. 


PLAYS, INC., Publishers, 8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 
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